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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 
For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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CONCERTING POLICIES IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 


Rutu C. 


In the evolution of post-war interna- 
tional organization no problem, it can be 
argued, has moved with greater persist- 
ence into the foreground than that which 
focuses on the effort to devise common 
policies in the North Atlantic Commu- 
nity. Pressures to this end are both in- 
ternal and external to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). On the 
one hand, the close military integration 
achieved _ by them 


members impels 


towards closer political integration. On 
the other hand, it is increasingly evident 
that NATO faces a threat which presents 
itself not only militarily but also politi- 


cally through institutions and action 
programs reflecting a single political 
will. The effort to concert NATO poli- 
cies is a reflection of the desirability and, 
in the opinion of many, the necessity of 
developing greater unity within the 
North Atlantic Community. 

In the attempt of NATO members to 

respond in some measure to these pres- 
sures, difficulties of the greatest complex- 
ity emerge. They stem from the fact that 
consensus requires the assent of fifteen 
states whose power, responsibilities, and 
interests show considerable variation. 
These stubborn realities set practical lim- 
its to the achievement of common poli- 
cies. 
Rutu C. Lawson is Professor of Political Science 
and Chairman of the Department at Mount Hol- 
yoke College. She has recently done research at 
NATO headquarters and elsewhere in Europe on 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, the focus of her interest 
being the problem of European Security. 


Lawson 


I, Recognition of the Problem and Its 
Roots 

Official and unofficial recognition of 
the need for concerting policies has 
steadily mounted. In the report presented 
to the North Atlantic Council in Decem- 
ber 1956 the Committee on Non-Military 
Cooperation asserted its “ 
that the Atlantic Community can de- 


.. conviction 


velop greater unity only by working con- 
stantly to achieve common policies. . . .” 
“NATO must always have an agreed 
policy for dealing with . . . developments 
outside the NATO area as they occur 

.,” declared Lord Ismay shortly after 
his retirement as Secretary-General. The 
Third Annual Conference of NATO 
Parliamentarians, meeting last Novem- 
ber in Paris, drew attention to the need 
for “ 
progressively a policy for the Atlantic 
Alliance.” And Paul-Henri  Spaak, 
NATO's second Secretary-General, in 
commenting on this resolution and on 


. . a procedure capable of creating 


the recommendations of the 1956 com- 
mittee, emphasized “ . . . how correct 
the Three Wise Men’s conclusions were 
and ... how daring they were as regards 
the necessity for a . . . common policy 
. within the Atlantic Alliance.” 
Agreement on common policies of un- 
precedented scope and importance actu- 
1 NATO Letter, January 1, 1957, Special Supplement 
(Vol. 5, Spec. Supp. to No. 1), Pp. 3 
2 [bid., July 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 7), p. 4. 
§ NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, Third Annual 
Conference, Resolutions and Reports of the Third An 
nual Conference of NATO Parliamentarians, 1957, P- 4 


* NATO Letter, December 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 12), 
Pp. 5. 
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ally underlies the military integration 
achieved in NATO and signalized by 
the existence of three international com- 
mands. The continuing revolution in 
weapons technology periodically forces a 
comprehensive examination of the collec- 
tive military effort resulting in signifi- 
cant policy shifts, Illustrative are the 
strategic reappraisal in 1954 which en- 
tailed the decision to use atomic weapons 
in defense of the NATO area and the 
1957 decision in principle to place inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles at the 
disposal of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe (SACEUR). Less con- 
spicuous are the policies which result 
from the Annual Review, that reassess- 


ment of NATO military strategy and. 


national capabilities which has brought 
to the level of international decision- 
making military, economic, and political 
considerations hitherto exclusively _re- 
served for national action. 

The growing attention to the problem 
of achieving common NATO policies 
has reference less, however, to the con- 
tinuing need for agreement on a multi- 
tude of technical problems entailed in 
maintaining a joint military effort than 
to the definition from time to time of 
common political goals which must be 
sought through political processes and 
for the achievement of which the inte- 
grated forces are a necessary tool. 

The success of NATO in pooling mili- 
tary power in the effort to deter aggres- 
sion has direct consequences for the sub- 
sequent political conduct of its members. 
Successful policy decisions in the mili- 
tary field entail an ever widening range 
of joint political decisions. It is, more- 
over, doubtful that integrated military 
forces can effectively exist in a political 


5 NATO Letter, January 1, 1957, Special Supplement 
(Vol. 5, Spec. Supp. to No. 1), p. 7. 


* (United States} Department of State, North Atlan- 


vacuum. In the words of the Commit- 
tee on Non-Military Cooperation: “There 
cannot be unity in defense and disunity 
in foreign policy.” Failure to keep pace 
on the political side may in fact weaken 
the military effort; in the opinion of 
some who have held responsible positions 
at SHAPE this has come to be the case. 
Joseph Bech, Prime Minister of Luxem- 
bourg at that time, made the point ef- 
fectively at the December 1957 meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council: “All our 
efforts to strengthen NATO will be in 
vain if our conference fails to formulate 
and implement . . . a political policy. 
It should never be forgotten that the po- 
litical must take precedence of the mili- 
tary in the Alliance, military strength 
being merely a pre-condition for political 
solutions.” 

Formulation of common political goals 
and agreement on the political means of 
pursuing them have thus become of key 
importance in the evolution of an al- 
liance forced by twentieth century con- 
ditions to become an international or- 
ganization. 

The need for concerting NATO poli- 
cies is reinforced by the nature of the 
threat that NATO faces. The danger 
lies not only in the growing military 
might of the Soviet Union which has 
brought Russian divisions, air fields and, 
possibly, missile bases into the heart of 
Europe. The danger has also its political 
aspects. 

Rooted in Soviet military strength, the 
political threat lies essentially in revolu- 
tionary institutions and techniques which 
reflect an unprecedented capacity to or- 
ganize and use political power. A novel 
transnational political organization, the 
world communist movement, reinforces 


tic Treaty Organization Meeting of Heads of Govern- 
ments, Paris, December, 1957, Publication 6606, 1958, 
Pp. 33. 








the traditional diplomatic and legal con- 
tacts of the Soviet Union with other gov- 
ernments by enlisting nationals of other 
states to work under the leadership of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union for what is considered to be the 
inevitable triumph of communism. Prop- 
aganda is brought into line with Soviet 
policies and together with the extra-legal 
techniques of infiltration and subversion 
is pressed against the established order 
throughout the world. 

Although the Polish and Hungarian 
challenges to Soviet leadership of the 
world communist movement appear to 
have brought about a more flexible atti- 
tude towards the means of pursuing the 
goal of world communism and some re- 
laxation of control of the movement by 
the Moscow hierarchy, there is no evi- 
dence of reorientation away from that 
goal nor has there been manifest a loosen- 
ing of control beyond the point necessary 
to prevent criticism from becoming 
heresy. 

Inasmuch as the political aspect of the 
Soviet communist threat does not involve 
the direct use of force by one govern- 
ment against another, to meet it effec- 
tively requires something more than tra- 
ditional guarantees of military assistance 
in the event of armed attack from out- 
side national frontiers. 

If there is growing awareness that the 
threat to the Atlantic Community is po- 
litical as well as military, it nevertheless 
remains difficult for members to accept 
the challenge to more effective use of the 
political power inherent in the Commu- 
nity. This is so in part because many of 
the issues which communist leadership is 
prepared to exploit intensively are issues 
which deeply divide NATO members. 
Within the Atlantic Community this in- 
cludes the perplexing question of the fu- 
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ture of Algeria. Outside the NATO area 
the interests and policies of members 
differ on such matters as New Guinea, 
Cyprus, the Middle East, and trade with 
communist China. Although subsequent 
events may call forth efforts to overcome 
these differences, their existence today 
suggests something of the magnitude, 
substantively, of the problem of coordi- 
nating policies among NATO govern- 
ments. 

At the same time, experience shows 
that NATO members are not always 
prepared to assign NATO organs a cen- 
tral role in the procedure of concerting 
policies. The institutions and methods 
of bilateral diplomacy may on occasion 
be utilized more directly and more speed- 
ily. There is consequently considerable 
reluctance to devise stronger NATO po- 
litical institutions or to become more 
firmly committed to the use of those 
which already exist. 

It nevertheless remains a fact that the 
pressures which impel towards greater 
unity within the Atlantic Community 
are essentially political and that their 
impact on the Community has already 
been conspicuous. The devising of in 
creasingly effective techniques of collec 
tive political action may require no less 
imagination than that which has char 
acterized the Community’s military ef 
fort. Close examination of the political 
evolution of NATO and attention to the 
experience of its members in attempting 
to utilize NATO organs and procedures 
for the achievement of common policies 
suggest, however, that in reality the foun 
dation for accelerated political activities 


has been laid. 


II. Evolution of institutions 


The political implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty by its signatories 
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has, as a matter of fact, far exceeded their 
legal commitments. The very existence 
of NATO, a permanent and increasingly 
complex international organization for 
which no provision is made in the treaty, 
is a case in point. 

NATO is heir to two types of interna- 
tional development. The qualified com- 
mitment of each signatory of the North 
Atlantic Treaty to assist a signatory that 
may be the victim of an armed attack in 
the NATO area (articles 5 and 6) is in 
the tradition of military alliances. In it- 
self it requires no elaboration of inter- 
national institutions. 

At the same time, however, certain 
features of the pattern of organized col- 
lective security arrangements inaugurated 
by the League of Nations are reflected in 
the collectivization among North Atlan- 
tic Treaty signatories of 1) the legal 
effect of an attack, should it occur (arti- 
cle 5); 2) the obligation to act under 
such circumstances (article 5); and 3) 
the obligation to develop and maintain 
the capacity to resist armed attack in the 
effort to prevent it from occurring (arti- 
cle 3). In the latter respect North At- 
lantic ‘Treaty commitments are some- 
what more specific than those in other 
collective security arrangements and im- 
plementation of North Atlantic commit- 
ments has gone further than in other 
collective security organizations. 

This development has not only brought 
about the creation and maintenance of in- 
ternational military institutions, of which 
the most noteworthy are 1) the three 
integrated commands; 2) the Military 
Committee, composed of one representa- 
tive from each member, which acts as the 
principal authority in this field; and 3) 
the Standing Group, subcommittee of 


7 For review of the mood of the United States and 
Canadian governments, in particular, at the time the 
North Atlantic Treaty was concluded, see Norman J. 


the Military Committee, on which only 
the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France are represented. Implementation 
of article 3 has also forced the evolution 
of political organs and the devising of 
political procedures which have been in- 
creasingly utilized for reaching agree- 
ment in non-military fields. In this man- 
ner the political, economic, and cultural 
spheres marked out for common concern 
in the preamble and articles 1 and 2 of 
the treaty have come to receive attention, 
as yet only marginal, in the face of per- 
sistent urging that they not be over- 
looked.’ 

The signatories of the North Altantic 
Treaty, it is well known, left its imple- 
mentation in the hands of a Council, 
composed of all signatories, so organized 
as to be capable of meeting promptly 
when required and authorized to set up 
subsidiary bodies of which a defense 
committee alone was mentioned in the 
treaty. The way was thus left open to 
the experimentation with institutions 
and procedures that has characterized 
NATO's political evolution and has been 
on occasion a source of strength and at 
other times a source of frustration, in 
the face of revolutionary world condi- 
tions. 

In response to the growing number of 
important political matters coming to its 
attention, the Council within three years 
of the signature of the North Atlantic 
Treaty evolved from an organ composed 
of foreign ministers meeting at least once 
a year in different national capitals into 
an institution permanently in session at 
its own headquarters in the Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris. It is able to act as au- 
thoritatively in ordinary sessions at- 
tended by the Permanent Representatives 


Padelford, ‘‘Political Cooperation in the North Atlantic 
International Organization, August 1955 
No. 3), especially p. 356-358. 


Community,"’ 
(Vol. 9, 
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of Council members as in the ministerial 
meetings held on the average of twice 
yearly or the exceptional session of last 
December attended by the heads of gov- 
ernment of virtually all member states. 
No less a response to necessity has been 
experimentation with committees and 
working groups to facilitate the discharge 
of Council responsibilities. Although 
these have increased in number as NATO 
activities have expanded, recognition of 
the need to institutionalize assistance in 
the political field has come slowly. 
Council committees and 
groups are ordinarily composed of per- 
sons drawn from the permanent national 
missions to NATO who may at times 
be joined by members of the Staff /Secre- 
tariat. Occasionally Council committees 
may be constituted on the ministerial 
level as was the Atlantic Community 
Committee created in May 1951 and the 
Committee on Non-Military Cooperation 
which functioned from May to Decem- 
ber 1956. While the problem of the 
coordination of foreign policies was in- 
cluded in the mandate of the former, 
this committee’s weak- 
ened by the fact that no major power 
was represented among its members and 


working 


activities were 


were also overshadowed by the simul- 
taneous political reorganization which 
turned the Council into a permanent in- 
stitution. 

In contrast, Council adoption and im- 
plementation of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Non-Military Cooperation con- 
stitute a landmark in NATO’s political 
evolution. In particular, the recommen- 
dation of continuing political assistance 
for the Council marked a long step for- 
ward. There has consequently come into 


8 For chart of Council committee structure before 
this development, see Annex B to Lord Ismay's Report 
to the Ministerial Meeting of the Council, May 1957, 
NATO Letter, June 1957, Special Supplement (Vol. 5, 
Spec. Supp. to No. 6). 


being a permanent Committee of Politi- 
cal Advisers, composed of members from 
each delegation, supplemented as _neces- 
sary by experts drawn from the national 
capitals. It meets under the chairman- 
ship of the Assistant Secretary-General 
for Political Affairs. At last there is 
hereby filled a major gap in the Council’s 
permanent committee structure, hitherto 
concerned chiefly with military and eco- 
nomic matters of a technical nature,’ an 
arrangement which has meant the con- 
sideration of political questions by ad hoc 
working groups save for the study of 
trends in Soviet policy by a permanent 
group whose activities have now been 
absorbed by the Committee of Political 
Advisers. Henceforth the Council should 
have at its disposition a larger reservoir 
of talent for such varied political studies 
as it chooses to undertake. 

Inasmuch as the achieving of a com- 
mon policy among NATO members in 
a particular situation requires generaliza- 
tion of fifteen national interests into 
what might be termed a common NATO 
interest, the role of experts who serve 
primarily NATO rather than national 
interests might be expected to assume 
particular importance. Hence the poten- 
tial significance with reference to many 
facets of the North Atlantic Council's 
work of the Council decision in Febru- 
ary 1952 to establish a permanent Inter- 
national Staff/Secretariat at 
headquarters.’ 

From the beginning, the role of the 


Council 


Secretary-General, appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Council, was conceived 
to be political as well as administrative. 
As permanent vice-chairman of the 
Council he presides at ordinary sessions. 


*A chart of the organization of the Staff /Secretariat 
at this time is appended as Annex D to Lord Ismay’s 
final report, loc. cit. 
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He is responsible for organizing the 
Council’s work and can initiate matters 
for Council consideration. He is author- 
ized to see that the necessary steps are 
taken to implement Council decisions. 
On the administrative side, he directs 
the work of the International Staff/ 
Secretariat which can be utilized signifi- 
cantly both in preparing matters for 
Council attention and in following up 
Council action. 

In the position of Secretary-General, 
the personal equation necessarily looms 
large. One Secretary-General may mini- 
mize the political aspects of the position, 
while another may see them as key to the 
opportunities confronting him. Fortunate 
in both its Secretaries-General, Lord Is- 
may and Paul-Henri Spaak, in terms of 
intellect, character, leadership, prestige 
and influence, NATO appears to have 
had thus far one Secretary-General of 
each type. It should not, however, be 
forgotten that in the period when 
NATO civilian institutions were being 
established administrative problems natu- 
rally demanded priority. 

That the range of difference among 
Secretaries-General may be somewhat 
less in the future is suggested by exami- 
nation of the new tasks envisaged for the 
office through Council endorsement in 
December 1956 of the recommendations 
of the Committee on Non-Military Co- 
operation. The new activities accent the 
Secretary-General’s potentiality for po- 
litical leadership. 

Consequently, for example, the Secre- 
tary-General now presides at ministerial] 
as well as at ordinary meetings of the 
Council. In order to prepare for the 
annual appraisal of the political progress 
of the alliance which the Council in- 
augurated at its spring meeting last year, 


the Secretary-General is required to pre- 
pare an annual report analyzing the ma- 
jor political problems of the alliance, 
reviewing the extent of governmental 
consultation and cooperation in meeting 
these problems and pointing out issues 
that may require future consultation if 
crises are to be averted. Because there 
was held to be insufficient time for prep- 
aration of such a report last year, the first 
report will be that submitted this spring 
by Secretary-General Spaak. 

Of no less political significance is the 
duty explicitly conferred on the Secre- 
tary-General to bring to the attention of 
the Council intra7NATO disputes which 
in his opinion threaten the solidarity or 
effectiveness of the organization. He is 
also now empowered to offer his good 
offices at any time to disputing members 
and, with their consent, to initiate or 
facilitate inquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
or arbitration. 

It is doubtful that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral will find the Political Affairs Divi- 
sion of the International Staff /Secretariat 
adequately staffed for these expanded ac- 
tivities. The fact that this division has 
been able to remain relatively small is an 
indication that the time of the Council 
devoted to technical matters has exceeded 
that spent on major political questions. 
Many of the senior appointments in this 
division, as is the case throughout the 
Staff/Secretariat, have been held by of- 
ficers seconded from their respective na- 
tional civil services. This method of re- 
cruitment not only insures a relatively 
rapid turnover and little opportunity for 
promotion within the staff. It also di- 
lutes to a certain extent the international 
character of the Staff and thus may re- 
duce its potential significance in concert- 
ing policies among NATO governments. 
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III. Procedures and Cases 


Within this institutional framework, 
members of the North Atlantic Commu- 
nity have devised what Lord Ismay has 
called “the NATO method” of reaching 
agreement without formal vote. Char- 
acteristic features of this method are 
more reflective of traditional diplomatic 
practices than of the formal and public 
procedures commonly associated with in- 
ternational organizations. The key organ 
in the decision-making process is, of 
course, the North Atlantic Council. 

While ministerial sessions of the Coun- 
cil as well as those attended on occasion 
by heads of governments may provide 
opportunities for the taking of spectacu- 
lar initiatives and the generalized asser- 
tion of NATO intentions in the cold 
war, it is in the meetings of the Perma- 
nent Representatives that continuing di- 
rection is given to NATO affairs. That 
this is not always recognized to be the 
case derives in part from the lack of 
publicity accorded to ordinary Council 
sessions, a situation which may be less 
easily maintained as predominant Coun- 
cil attention to the military aspects of the 
alliance comes to be supplemented by 
greater activity in the political field. 

For the conduct of normal business the 
Permanent Representatives and the Sec- 
retary-General meet at least once weekly, 
bringing to these sessions such advisers 
from the national delegations as business 
demands. “Restricted” or “private” ses- 
sions take place more frequently. At the 
former a limited number of advisers are 
in attendance and records circulate only 
to a limited extent. “Private sessions”, 
attended by the Secretary-General, the 
Permanent Representatives, and one ad- 
viser from each delegation, are those at 


which no commitments are made and of 
which no formal records are kept al- 
though each delegation and the Secre- 
tary-General may retain notes of what 
has been discussed. The growing inter- 
est of members in concerting policies is 
reflected in an increase in the number 
and importance of the less formal ses- 
sions of the Council. 

Composed as it is of the representatives 
of fifteen legally sovereign states, the 
Council can act only when there is 
unanimity among its members. If dif- 
ferences are apparent, negotiation con- 
tinues until consensus is achieved or until 
it is apparent that no consensus is possi- 
In the process, national views, if 
not too firmly held, are susceptible of 
modification in light of the views of 
others, although this may require several 
sessions in order to give Representatives 
an opportunity to consult their govern- 
ments. 


ble. 


On occasion Council discussions 
are not unlike policy deliberations with- 
in national governments. 

The nature of the Council as an inter- 
national organ and the method of its 
operations place a high premium on the 
personal and professional qualities of the 
Permanent Representatives. Their ex- 
perience in international negotiations and 
the extent to which they enjoy the con- 
fidence of top policy-makers in their 
respective governments, together with 
their personal relations with Council 
colleagues and to a degree their rank 
and length of service at NATO head- 
quarters, have a bearing upon their in- 
and 


among the factors which have been no 


fluence effectiveness. These are 
less important in the political evolution 


of NATO than the pressures for the in- 


stitutionalization of the political process. 


Lord Ismay, NATO—The First Five Years, 1949-1954, 1954, p. 48. 
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In the informality of Council procedures 
these factors may have as much to do 
with inducing support for national posi- 
tions as do considerations of power, They 
help to explain why, in the words of one 
of their representatives, “small states 
were never so influential as in NATO”. 

Utilizing these procedures, NATO 
members have moved steadily, if not un- 
interruptedly, towards common positions 
on a growing number of political ques- 
tions. As Lord Ismay put it to the sec- 
ond Conference of NATO Parliamen- 
“... on the whole some prog- 
ress has been made... . But... it must 
be frankly admitted that there is still 


tarians, 


a long way to go.” 

That it has generally been easier to 
concert policies with reference to Soviet 
communism should not cause surprise as 
this is the challenge which gives NATO 
its principal reason for being. For some 
time North Atlantic Community mem- 
bers have maintained through an almost 
weekly Council review a common posi- 
tion on the nature of the Soviet threat 
and on the broad lines of their non- 
military responses thereto. If for no other 
reason, this exercise would be justified as 
a means of sharing among all the allies 
information concerning Soviet activities 
and intentions available to only a few 
through their respective national efforts. 

Since the spring of 1955 NATO or- 
gans have played an increasingly im- 
portant role in the development of basic 
policy positions with reference to nego- 
tiations with the Russians. Preceding the 
Berlin Conference at that time the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France made clear their position 
to other Council members who indi- 
cated their interest but acknowledged 
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the responsibility of the Big Three 
concerning Germany and the problem of 
European security. During the Berlin 
sessions each of the major powers main- 
tained in Berlin a representative from its 
NATO mission to report daily on the 
course of negotiations. These reports 
were communicated to the Council in 
private sessions and the suggestions of 
other Council members relayed to the 
negotiators in Berlin. 

Views were similarly exchanged prior 
to the Geneva summit meetings and the 
foreign ministers’ meetings later that 
year. Ministerial sessions of the Council 
also preceded each of these conferences. 
While the Geneva sessions were under 
way, non-participating NATO govern- 
ments were not only kept informed but 
through a working group at the Palais 
de Chaillot in touch with the Council 
were able to inject their views before the 
positions of the three negotiating western 
powers were finalized. In this process, 
however, the Council served essentially 
as an organ for multilateral communica- 
tion, rather than as a_ policy-concerting 
mechanism. 

The pattern which appears to be un- 
folding at present in preparation for pro- 
spective summit talks promises to utilize 
NATO organs more effectively. The 
Council has discussed the main points 
made in reply to former Premier Bul- 
ganin’s letters to the heads of certain 
NATO governments before the letters 
were drafted, in an effort to couch all 
replies not in similar terms but in a simi- 
lar spirit. And NATO members are 
reported not only to be seeking agree- 
ment on the agenda for summit talks but 
also to be at work in an effort to reach 
common positions on likely agenda 


™ Second Conference of Members of Parliament from the NATO Countries, Verbatim Report, First Sitting, 
November 19, 1956, p. 32-35. 
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items. Under the supervision of the 
Secretary-General and the Permanent 
Representatives, working groups of ex- 
perts are now studying certain issues that 
are expected to be discussed. One of the 
most interesting aspects of the reported 
procedure is that only the three top 
NATO powers are represented in every 
study group, a development which re- 
calls the precedent of the military Stand- 
ing Group and appears to acknowledge 
that in fact all NATO members are not 
necessarily involved to the same extent 
in all political matters confronting the 
alliance. 

It is of the essence of the situation that 
this effort to reach agreed policies should 
be made, inasmuch as the Russians have 
indicated an interest in discussing now 
as iN 1955 matters pertaining to disarma- 
ment and to disengagement in central 
Europe. Although these proposals strike 
at the heart of NATO, there is mount- 
ing pressure on NATO governments to 
discuss them at the summit. 

In respect of disarmament, the fact that 
the four NATO members participating 
in UN negotiations with the Soviets in 
London in the spring and summer of 
1957 were able to put forward positions 
that had the support of all other NATO 
members marks another high point of 
common policy achievement in the At- 
lantic Community thus far. In 
process the Council also functioned as 


this 


more than a forum for the assertion of 
national policies. 

Procedures such as these go beyond the 
necessary connotation of “consultation”, 
a term whose loose usage has been no 
deterrent to the vogue it has enjoyed in 


12 Consultation in the sense of voluntary discussion 
of common problems is inherent in the nature of NATO 
as an international organization and in the fact that 
the threat it faces is political as well as military. 


Article 4 of the North Atlantic Treaty, on the other 
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connection with the effort to develop 
greater political activity among NATO 
members.” Consultation, it has frequent- 
ly been observed, need imply no more 
than a sharing of information concern- 
ing national policy positions after they 
have been firmly taken. On occasion this 
is all that consultation has in fact meant 
in NATO. On the other hand, experi- 
ence shows that consultation may begin 
among NATO members at an early 
stage in the formulation of national poli- 
cies but stop short of the actual taking of 
national decisions which may may 
not be influenced by the views of other 


or 
allies. Used in either of these senses, 
consultation, it is evident, does not neces 
sarily connote the objective of common 
policies nor does it suggest that agree- 
ment will be achieved when sought. 
Sometimes, however, the term “consul- 
tation” is used to designate procedures 
among NATO members which involve 
close collaboration all along the way in 
the effort to concert national policies. 
Such procedures are more precisely desig- 
nated “policy-coordination”. The achieve- 
ment of common policies is the goal of 
these procedures whose use on the inter- 
national scene is somewhat novel. Care- 
ful consideration suggests, however, that 
these procedures are not identical with 
those of “collective policy-making”, some- 
times used synonymously with “policy- 
coordination” and likewise a relatively 
new term as applied to the functioning 
“Collec- 


tive policy-making”, however, not only 


of international organizations. 


implies a greater degree of flexibility in 
negotiations but also connotes the exist- 
ence of international institutions capable 
hand, 
the initiative of one whenever there 


territorial integrity, political 
of a signatory. 


makes consultation of signatories obligatory on 
is a threat to the 


independence, or security 
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of reaching effective policy decisions, a 
condition which does 
NATO. “Policy-coordination” through 
an international organ acknowledges that 
the power to reach decisions rests else- 
where. 

The coordination of national policies 
through consultation while policies are 
in process of formulation appears to de- 
scribe accurately the procedure devel- 
oped with greatest effectiveness on occa- 
sion in NATO. This appears to be the 
procedure used in connection with dis- 
armament problems last spring and sum- 
mer as well as the procedure now being 
followed in preparation for summit talks, 

Significant as are the procedures that 
have been devised for the achievement 
of common NATO policies, it is note- 
worthy that these collective efforts have 
thus far failed to bring forth a bold and 
imaginative political response to the So- 
viet threat, although it is apparent that 
many in the Atlantic Community long 
for new policies in the face of missile- 
engendered fears and frustrations in- 
duced by Soviet maneuvers. 

It must be understood that funda- 
mental to the successful functioning of 
the North Atlantic Council in the con- 
certing of national policies is the will of 
the members to reach agreement. This 
entails the disposition of the Big Three 
to see the Council effectively discuss 
more than military matters and to see it 
devote time hitherto spent on minor de- 
tails to the consideration of major issues. 
Success also requires that each member, 
large and small, increasingly assess its 
national interest in particular questions 
in the context of the general NATO in- 
terest. 

There is perhaps no more obvious ex- 


not exist in 


% See, for example, the opening sentence of the 
communiqué issued following the summit meeting of 


ample of failure to do so than the case 
of Cyprus in which the national interests 
of three members, the United Kingdom, 
Greece, and Turkey, are in conflict, al- 
though the strategic location of the island 
makes its future of great importance to 
NATO. Informal Council discussions 
on the personal initiative of the Greek 
Permanent Representative and the Sec- 
retary-General, when differences first 
erupted, failed to prevent the develop- 
ment of increasingly rigid national posi- 
tions that have hardened into a dispute 
which now jeopardizes the effectiveness 
of the alliance in a critical area. Even 
Lord Ismay’s formal offer of good of- 
fices shortly before his retirement came 
to nothing, inasmuch as Greece was then 
unwilling to participate in NATO pro- 
cedures of peaceful settlement and all 
protagonists must agree to do so if these 
procedures are to be used. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
“NATO method” has thus far done less 
than might have been expected to ad- 
vance perception of the extent to which 
members may actually have fundamental 
interests in common in respect of prob- 
lems outside the NATO area, on the 
basis of which interests they might seek 
more effectively to concert national poli- 
cies. Members recognize that they are 
all targets of a Soviet campaign organ- 
ized on a world scale and pressed in 
various forms through a world-wide po- 
litical organization.” In practice, how- 
ever, it remains difficult and on some oc- 
casions impossible to harmonize policies 
on matters in which the Soviets are not 
the leading protagonists. 

In the fall of 1952 the war in Indo- 
China provided one of the first oppor- 
tunities to manifest NATO concern in a 


the North Atlantic Council in December 1957. [United 
States} Department of State, op. cit., p. 105. 
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problem of this type. A matter in which 
only one NATO member was directly 
involved became of general NATO in- 
terest when France, with the knowledge 
of SACEUR, withdrew from Europe for 
assignment to the Indo-China theatre 
troops which had been committed to 
NATO. The concern of other members 
precipitated Council discussion in the 
face of French reluctance and finally 
eventuated in a Council declaration of 
support for the French position.” 

It should not be overlooked that the 
task of maintaining common policy posi- 
tions may be no less great than that of 
achieving them originally. Policies once 
concerted after identification of common 
interests become subject to pressures for 
reexamination and possible revision. Such 
pressures resulted a few months ago in 
abandonment of a common position 
maintained for some years by NATO 
members with reference to trade with 
communist China. Members are cur- 
rently under pressure to reexamine the 
disarmament policy so laboriously worked 
out last year. 

It is well known that the Suez crisis 
provided the most dramatic evidence to 
date of the fact that it cannot be taken 
for granted that NATO members will 
consider themselves affected to the same 
extent by developments outside the 
NATO area. From the beginning, mem- 
bers made different assessments of the 
seriousness of the situation resulting from 
Egyptian nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Company. ‘The allies were re- 
peatedly informed as to what the United 


Kingdom and France considered to be 


at stake. It was also known that the use 


of force was not excluded as an alterna- 


1% Resolution 2, adopted at the ministerial meeting of the Council, December 15-17, 1952 


Ismay, op. cit., p. 194. 


tive by these two states, should other 
efforts fail to obtain satisfaction. 

The different responses of NATO 
members to nationalization, together 
with the fact that several non-NATO 
states were among those most seriously 
affected by the action of the Egyptian 
government, appeared to justify, to a cer- 
tain extent, the virtual by-passing of the 
North Atlantic Council in the protracted 
negotiations of the late summer and early 
fall of 1956. At the same time, the po- 
tential significance of Nasser’s act for the 
the alliance was _per- 
ceived, although considered by some 
members to be of secondary importance. 
From time to time, the Council heard an- 


effectiveness of 


nouncements concerning developments. 
In this sense, there was consultation 
among NATO members 
Suez. 

The decision of the United Kingdom 
and France to intervene is, however, gen- 
erally agreed to have been taken without 
consultation at the time 
nouncement to their NATO colleagues. 
Thereafter the Council met daily for dis- 


concerning 


or even an- 


cussion of events although on occasion 
it was apparent that the Permanent Rep- 
resentatives of the major powers were 
less than fully informed by their gov- 
ernments. At the first Council meeting 
after the United Kingdom-French ulti- 
matum other members called attention to 
their possible involvement under article 
5 of the North Atlantic Treaty, should 
United Kingdom and French ships be 
attacked in the Mediterranean, and on 
this ground were especially critical of 
United Kingdom and French failure to 
keep them informed. 

As the matter unfolded in the UN 
General Assembly other NATO states 


For text see Lord 
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were faced with the. dilemma of follow- 
ing the policy of the United States or 
that of the United Kingdom and France. 
Although critical of the procedures of 
France and the United Kingdom, Cana- 
da and certain western European states 
felt the paramount task was to terminate 
hostilities and restore NATO solidarity. 
This attitude explains the number of ab- 
stentions by NATO members in voting 
on Assembly resolutions. In the formu- 
lating of policy positions it would, how- 
ever, be an exaggeration to hold that the 
North Atlantic Council played a key 
role. 

To many Europeans Suez made the 
Atlantic look wider than ever. In di- 
recting attention to the importance of 
devising European policies as a counter- 
poise to those of the United States when 
differences should occur, the crisis mani- 
fested a United 
States leadership and set in motion cen- 
trifugal tendencies within the Atlantic 
Community which should not be mini- 
mized. 

At Strasbourg last May the Assembly 
of Western European Union went on 
record as of the Opinion that “ .. . the 
future role of WEU will depend on the 
development of common policy” between 
Britain and the six continental 


loss of confidence in 


Great 
members of the Assembly, and urged 
“ .. the joint working out of common 
European policies within the appropriate 
organs of WEU rather than the prior 


formation of separate national _ poli- 


iia” 

In November the Consultative Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe, in which 
all European members of NATO, save 
Portugal, participate, recommended to 
the Committee of Ministers that they 


Assembly of Western Euro- 
Third First Part, 


® Recommendation 11. 
pean Union, Proceedings, 
May 1957, Vol. III, p. 36. 


Session, 
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seek “ ... the ultimate formulation of a 
common European foreign policy”, with 
particular reference to the questions of 
disarmament, German __ reunification, 
eastern Europe, the Middle East and 
underdeveloped areas.” The Political 
Committee of the Assembly is now in- 
quiring into the machinery and _ proce- 
dures necessary to this end. 

If neither the Committee of Ministers 
of the Council of Europe nor the Coun- 
cil of WEU has indicated enthusiasm 
for the course of action recommended 
by these assemblies, it should not be over- 
looked that the existence of the Coal and 
Steel Community, common market and 
Euratom indicates that a substantial body 
of influential Europeans already act po- 
litically on the premise that an accel- 
erated evolution in international institu- 
tions and processes is indispensable to an 
effective attack on some of the problems 
to which contemporary western Europe 
is heir. 

The disposition of smaller groups of 
members to move faster on their own 
may compound the difficulties which 
experience has shown attend the effort 
to achieve common policies in the At- 
lantic Community. 


IV. Steps Towards Surmounting 
Difficulties 


These difficulties are inherent in the 
political dilemma which lies at the heart 
of all contemporary international organi- 
zation. 

On the one hand, there is “the funda- 
mental historical fact”, as the Committee 
on Non-Military Cooperation in NATO 
expressed it in emphasizing that the com- 
ing together of these nations has its roots 
in something deeper and more perma- 


® Recommendation 150. Council of Europe, Direc- 
torate of Information, Council of Europe News, Special 
Issue, November 1957, p- 5-6. 
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nent than the dangers of the post-war 
world, namely, the 

... fact . . . that the nation state, by 
itself and relying exclusively on national 
policy and national power, is inadequate 
for progress or even for survival in the 
As the founders of the 
North Atlantic Treaty foresaw, the grow- 


nuclear age. 


ing interdependence of states, politically 
and economically as well as militarily, 
calls for an ever increasing measure of 
international cohesion and cooperation. 
Some states may be able to enjoy a de- 
gree of political and economic independ- 
ence when things are going well. No 
state however powerful, can guarantee 
its security and its welfare by national 
action alone.” 


On the other hand, as the same Com- 
mittee felt itself forced to recognize, 
there is “ ... the hard fact that ultimate 
responsibility for decision and action still 
rests on national governments”.” 

Whether or not a political shift of 
sovereignty such as it took decades to 
accomplish within the United States may 
actually be under way within the At- 
lantic Community, it is clear that the 
members of NATO acknowledge for- 
mally no new locus of legal authority. 
This is evident from the nature of the 
organs and procedures they have devised. 
At the same time the compulsion which 
even the largest NATO power feels on 
occasion to seek common policies is 
rooted essentially in a recognition of the 
inadequacy of national policies for the 
achievement of certain objectives. 

Some of the chief difficulties that have 
arisen in the effort to concert policies in 
NATO stem from the obvious political 
fact of the disparity of members in terms 


17 NATO Letter, January 1, 1957, Special Supplement 
(Vol. 5, Spec. Supp. to No. 1), p. $. 


of national power and responsibility as 
well as from their diverging interests, 
objectives, and involvements. 
however, as the national state remains 


So long, 


the unit of effective power, acknowledge- 
ment of differences in national strength 
and obligations must be the cornerstone 
on which international 
rest. These differences will not be oblit- 
erated even if more realistically in- 
stitutionalized through such devices as 


organizations 


weighted voting in international organs. 
Indeed it is arguable that recognition of 
power realities has been a principal fac- 
tor in the greater success of NATO in 
the military as contrasted with the po- 
litical sphere. 

Other difficulties in the search for 
common policies lie in more subtle dif- 
ferences among members, such as differ- 
ences of experience, of sources and ade- 
quacy of knowledge in a given situation, 
of capacity for assessment and perception 
as to the indispensability of collective 
approaches to the obtaining of effective 
results in a revolutionary situation. This 
is no less the case with reference to intra- 
community problems than it is in respect 
of extra-ccommunity problems affecting 
NATO members. 


To move in the direction of overcom- 


ing these difficulties it is desirable to have 


as Permanent Representatives men of 
uniformly high professional calibre who 
are kept thoroughly informed by their 
respective governments and who have at 
the same time sufficient prestige at home 
to influence national policy and in the 
North Atlantic Council to contribute ef- 
fectively to the formulation of common 
Of great importance though 
this is, however, more than this is re 
quired. The effort to get 


policies. 


common 


18 Ibid., p. 7. 
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policies through institutions having no 
definitive decision-making capacity and 
by means of procedures not rooted in a 
common power base necessarily de- 
mands the development of devices which 
can assist governments in viewing prob- 
lems from international as well as na- 
tional points of view and can bring such 
international considerations to the fore 
in the course of national policy-making. 

To this end, it is submitted, NATO 
members might well adapt for use in 
the political field certain institutions and 
techniques which have contributed to the 
perception of the common military inter- 
est and the consequent successful collec- 
tivization of the military effort. 

Chief among these is the international- 
ization of professional advice, institu- 
tionalized conspicuously in the Standing 
Group and in the military commands, 
SHAPE in particular.” Consequently, 
in the process of reaching decisions with 
reference to military matters the North 
Atlantic Council follows on the whole 
a method more accurately termed “in- 
ternational” than are the procedures by 
which it commonly seeks to reach policy 
agreements in the political sphere. In 
the former, the Permanent Representa- 
tives are informed concerning not only 
the positions of their respective national 
governments but also the recommenda- 
tions of NATO's top military organs. 

Furthermore, in the Annual Review, 
NATO military officials are not alone in 
bringing international considerations to 
bear on the examination of national pro- 
posals. Through the role of the Inter- 
national Staff such considerations are also 
injected into this intricate process with 

19 Brigadier General A. J. Goodpaster, in writing 
perceptively of the nature of SHAPE as an integrated 
and international headquarters, has pointed out that 


it does not function like a committee composed of 
national delegates but that it is a ‘* . single uni- 


particular reference to the economic as- 
pects of defense. And it is noteworthy 
that international officials become active 
in Annual Review procedures at an early 
stage. In fact from the time national 
questionnaires are returned in the early 
summer until final decisions are taken 
in the December ministerial session of 
the Council, analysis and examination 
of replies and the preparation of recom- 
mendations go forward as an interna- 
tional process. The search for compromise 
which underlies agreement requires dis- 
cussion of objectives as well as methods 
and time for re-study of knotty problems 
by international as well as national of- 
ficials. The result has been to change 
on occasion national military policies in 
conformity with NATO objectives. 

To the argument that it must neces- 
sarily be easier to achieve collective re- 
sults in the military field, it can be re- 
plied that the military have not always 
understood the necessity and potentiality 
of international organization. Not so long 
ago, it was common to regard military 
matters as those which might be expected 
to move last from unilateral to multi- 
lateral consideration, inasmuch as such 
matters lie at the heart of the national 
interest. It is, however, undeniable that 
the need for concrete accomplishment in 
military affairs is widely accepted and 
that the possibilities of effective interna- 
tional collaboration in this field are en- 
hanced by the secrecy which still main- 
tains to a considerable extent. It remains 
one of the unresolved tasks of democratic 
societies to reconcile the necessity for that 
measure of secrecy indispensable to diplo- 
matic compromise with the public as- 
fied organization in which all officers, regardless of 
nationality, ‘ {work} for the common mission. 
** See his article, ‘‘The Development of SHAPE: 


1950-1953,’ International Organization, May 1955 
(Vol. 9, No. 2), p. 258. 
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sumption of the right to be informed. 
Some changes in attitudes as well as in 
procedures are called for if NATO mem- 
bers are to enjoy greater success in po- 
litical collaboration. 

It is not surprising in the face of po- 
litical pressures then current that by the 
fall of 1956, when the second “Three 
Wise Men” were concluding their assess- 
ment of the problem of improving and 
extending NATO non-military coopera- 
tion, NATO members were prepared to 
see the political role of the Secretary- 
General enhanced. Developments in the 
UN as well as in NATO and other in- 
ternational organizations indicate in- 
creasingly that a Secretary-General, if 
given discretion, can exercise it, as a mul- 
tiple body cannot. The capacity to exer- 
cise discretion with reference to the ini- 
tiation of matters and the formulation of 
their presentation is of key importance 
in any political organization. Its absence 
is one reason why organizations made up 
exclusively of states usually accomplish 
little. If, however, the organization is in 
a situation where its members realize 
the necessity for accomplishment, the 
conferring of discretionary powers on an 
appropriate international official may and 
does constitute a technique for accom- 
plishment without abandonment of legal 
sovereignty.” 

Some enlargement of the activities of 
the International Staff with reference to 
political problems confronting the alli- 
ance is likewise in order if a NATO 
point of view is to be brought early into 
discussions of such matters. Committees 
and working groups dominated by or 
composed exclusively of members of na- 
tional delegations will otherwise inevita- 
bly hear presentations of national points 


2 For an analysis of the increasingly political role 
of the Secretary-General of the UN, see Elmore Jack- 
son, ‘‘The Developing Role of the Secretary-General,”’ 


of view, if not of already formulated na- 
tional policy positions. 
clear, as various combinations of states 
proceed functionally to devise more effec- 
tive international institutions, that the 
development of international staffs to as- 
sist in achieving common policies is a 
matter of key importance. 

No one could argue that NATO mem- 
bers, despite the relentless pressure on 
them to develop new techniques for com- 
mon consideration of a steadily mount- 
ing variety of matters, are prepared to 
establish a policy-making organ of the 
character of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 


It is becoming 


which has genuine decision-making ca- 
pacity. It is probable that for some time 
to come this organ will stand as the high 
point in the evolution of international 
institutions. The collegiate system by 
which it operates and is held collectively 
responsible to the European Parliamen- 
tary Assembly is appropriate for an in- 
stitution composed not of states but of 
individual experts. 

It is not, however, excluded that an 
organization that has moved as far as 
NATO in pragmatic response to relent- 
less technological and political pressures 
could borrow extensively from the ex- 
periences of the High Authority in an 
effort to improve its own techniques in 
the search for common policies. It could, 
for example, learn from the High Au- 
thority the value of the alert anticipation 
of problems and of planning to meet 
them. As it is, NATO members too fre- 
quently find themselves having to im- 
provise exits from crises that are acute. 

In enhancing the role of the Interna- 
tional Staff with reference to the search 
for common policies, NATO members 
(Vol. 11, 


International Organization, Summer 1957 


No. 3), p. 431 ff. 
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could also learn from the experience of 
the High Authority the advantages of 
putting before the Council at an early 
stage position papers prepared by secre- 
tariat experts, which articulate the gen- 
eral interest as over particular national 
interests. Desirable policies could even 
be suggested; if government backing is 
not forthcoming, alternatives could then 
be proposed. If the indispensability of 
common policies to the strengthening of 
the Atlantic Community were more 
widely acknowledged, it would become 
more generally apparent that techniques 
such as those could be utilized in the 
concerting of national positions by or- 
gans lacking decision-making powers. In 
fact, the absence of such powers enhances 
the need for resourcefulness and imagi- 
nation. 

The incorporation of new political 
techniques into the functioning of 
NATO will not be easy and new dith- 
culties will emerge in the process. Agree- 
ment on common policies does not im- 
ply their collective implementation. It 
is already apparent that the differences 
in interpretation of agreements reached 
unanimously are more common among 
NATO allies than failure to carry out 
agreements. One must likewise be pre- 
pared for the fact that common policies 
are no less difficult to change than to 
achieve in the first instance. We know 
already that the process of seeking agree- 
ment on common policies among fifteen 
states is a slow one. We know also that 
members of the North Atlantic Commu- 
nity are too rarely able to take the initia- 
tive in the cold war. No less apparent 
are the difficulties some NATO mem- 

21 A resolution calling on the President to use his 
best efforts in cooperation with other governments to 
implement this recommendation was introduced jointly 


into the Senate and House of Representatives on Febru- 
ary 13, 1958. The Senate resolution was sponsored by 


bers are experiencing with particular in- 
tensity as they try to bring into liaison 
with international organs their elaborate 
internal bureaucracies concerned with 
foreign affairs and as they seek to mesh 
with increasingly complex international 
procedures the intricate procedures for 
foreign policy formulation dictated by 
domestic legal and political considera- 
tions. 

In developing national political sup- 
port for what may gradually come to be 
NATO policies, it may be expected that 
an increasingly significant part will be 
taken by unofficial groups like the Con- 
ference of NATO Parliamentarians, now 
planning its fourth annual session, and 
the conference of leading citizens from 
NATO states which the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians have recommended be con- 
vened from time to time for the purpose 
of considering ways of achieving greater 
unity of purpose within the Atlantic 
Community.’ More widespread acquaint- 
ance at first hand with the thinking of 
influential parliamentarians from other 
countries is especially desirable for mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, who 
in the nature of things have not had the 
opportunity of their European colleagues 
to participate in international _parlia- 
mentary assemblies, such as those asso- 
ciated with the Council of Europe, the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
and Western European Union. In all 
NATO countries it is evident that there 
is needed a greater familiarity with the 
essentials of NATO developments that 


can come only from more contacts with 
NATO officials on the part of parlia- 


mentary and other leaders of opinion. 


Senators Green, Javits, Jackson, Kefauver, and Salton- 
stall, all delegates to the 1957 Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference. In the House the resolution was introduced 
by Representative Wayne Hays, who served as president 
of the 1957 Conference. 
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There is reason to think that foreign 
offices would find such a group of in- 
formed leaders of key significance in 
enlisting wider public support for basic 
NATO policies. 

Common policies in the face of the 
non-military aspects of the threat which 
members of the North Atlantic Commu- 
nity face must be rooted in greater unity 
of purpose and action within the Com- 
munity. This is too difficult of attain- 
ment to be left to chance. Experience has 
shown that unity will be expected at 
moments of crisis which may in fact be 
made doubly critical by inability to 
bridge deep cleavages and surmount high 
passions. It is in the less turbulent inter- 
ludes that rational men must seek to de- 
vise ways of carrying forward the evolu- 
tion of those institutions and procedures 
which the Community has already been 
forced by external and internal pressures 
to establish. 

Recognition of the political nature of 
the Soviet threat, its highly organized 


and relatively unified power base, and 
its novel techniques of action, must be 
matched by willingness to continue with 
experiments that promise to utilize with 
increasing political 
power of Community members. The 
pace at which experiment proceeds may 
be expected in the future, as in the past, 
to be directly related to the sense of ur- 
gency with which the political threat is 
viewed. Although a notable beginning 
has been made, conspicuous among post- 
war developments in international or- 
ganization, it is still not widely enough 
understood that political collaboration is 
no less necessary than military and scien- 
tific collaboration. At the same time, we 
may have come further along the road 
than we appreciate. What may be neces- 
sary in the way of new institutions and 
procedures for the realization of increas- 
ingly effective NATO policies may be 
less novel than what has already been 
accomplished. 


effectiveness the 











AMERICAN POLICY AND THE UNITED NATIONS’ 
PROGRAM FOR KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION 


Gene M. Lyons 


At its twelfth session, the General 
Assembly voted, without opposition and 
with only the Soviet bloc and a number 
of neutralist states abstaining, to end the 
operations of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). The 
agency had expended or obligated all 
available funds and anticipated no fur- 
ther contributions. There was, therefore, 
little else that could be done but to ar- 
range to put the administrative and fi- 
nancial affairs of the agency into final 
order and then allow it to be disbanded. 
The closing down of UNKRA does not, 
however, mean that Korea has been re- 
constructed. Far from it. In reporting 
to the Assembly, the UNKRA Agent 
General was forced to admit that the 
agency’s operations had to cease even 
though “there still remains much to be 
done to repair the devastation caused by 
aggression upon the Republic of Korea”.’ 
He did not, moreover, comment on the 
degree of reconstruction still to be car- 
ried out in North Korea since the circum- 
stances of the Korean impasse have 
barred the agency from operating north 
of the 38th parallel. 

Technically, UNKRA has had to be 
abandoned because of a lack of funds. 
The problem is, however, more complex. 


Gene M. Lyons is Research Associate in the De- 
partment of Government at Dartmouth College. 
He has dealt with the policy of the United States 
government with respect to the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency from 1950 to 1954 
at greater length in a study prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia University under the title, 


It is the purpose of this article to demon- 
strate how the agency has been the victim 
of the United States government’s deci- 
sion to pursue its Korean policy through 
its own program of military and eco- 
nomic aid rather than through the UN. 
For, like all UN operating programs, 
UNKRA depended on the United States 
contribution for its very existence. Of 
the total of slightly more than $140 mil- 
lion received in cash and kind by 
UNKRA as of June 30, 1957, almost $93 
million was contributed by the United 
States. The financial influence of the 
United States in the field of Korean eco- 
nomic aid is even more impressive when 
one considers that of a total of almost $2 
billion made available to the Republic of 
Korea through various channels for re- 
lief and economic aid from July 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1957, approximately $1.8 bil- 
lion originated with the United States 
government. The United States is, more- 
over, virtually committed to future ex- 
penditures of approximately $200 million 
annually in economic aid to the Republic 
of Korea, for which there does not séem 
to be a visible end. All of these figures 
are exclusive of direct military assistance 
which the United States has been con- 
tributing to the Republic at an annual 


The Decline of a Multilateral Policy for Korean 
Reconstruction: A Case Study of the Relationship 
of the United Nations to the Conduct of United 
States Foreign Policy. 

1 General Assembly Official Records (12th session), 


Supplement 17, p. 29. 
2 Ibid., p. 1, 33. 
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rate of about $300 million since the armis- 
tice was signed in July 1953.” 

Because the United States is the 
only government with convertible capital 
available in large amounts, any UN pro- 
gram, such as UNKRA, which requires 
heavy financing, will only be as successful 
as its objectives are consonant with the 
interests of the United States. A discus- 
sion of the significance of the cessation 
of UNKRA operations before the objec- 
tives of the agency are accomplished 
must, therefore, inquire whether or not 
the closing of UNKRA was in the inter- 
ests of the United States government. 
The implication is, of course, that the 
UN is an alternative method of diplo- 
macy through which a state can pursue 
its policy, and not an institution with 
inherent powers. But such an implica- 
tion is only partially true. For the UN 
is also a continuing organization which, 
even if not used by a major government 
like the United States, can influence the 
policy of that Member through discus- 
sion or action taken on the initiative of 
another Member. In the case of UNKRA, 
however, the UN did not represent a 
means through which other governments 
could effectively influence the United 
States. For no Member or group of 
Members was in a financial position or, 
indeed, was willing to undertake a UN 
aid program in Korea without major 
American support. 


I. 

UNKRA was originally established by 
the General Assembly on December 1, 
1950, as a “special authority with broad 
powers to plan and supervise rehabilita- 
tion and relief” in Korea. The Decem- 

* For a report on the plan of the Administration to 
reduce the rate of military assistance expenditures for 


Fiscal Year 1959 see The New York Times, December 
13, 1957- 


ber 1 resolution was actually the culmina- 
tion of several months of active work 
both in the Assembly and in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 
in which the initiative in proposing and 
drawing up a plan for a multilateral re- 
construction program was taken by the 
United States. The problems of relief 
and rehabilitation had come up almost 
immediately after the attack on the Re- 
public of Korea by North Korean forces 
on June 25, 1950. Under its resolutions 
of June 25 and June 27, the Security 
Council had called “for the immediate 
cessation of hostilities” and recommended 
“that the Members of the United Nations 
furnish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area”. Discuss- 
ing the immediate civilian aid problem 
that arose out of the first engagement of 
forces, Ambassador Warren Austin, the 
United States delegate, emphasized to 
the Council on July 31 that “relief at this 
moment is... an adjunct of the mili- 
tary operations”. He, nevertheless, went 
on to recommend that the specialized 
agencies, particularly, “begin to plan 
ahead for the long-run problem of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction”. 

When the General Assembly opened 
its sixth session in September, the Korean 
question was prominent on the agenda. 
The UN forces, under General Douglas 
MacArthur, had landed behind commu- 
nist lines at Inchon a week earlier and 
were smashing toward Seoul. After the 
depressing defeats inflicted on UN forces 
in July and August and the retreat into 
the Pusan perimeter, the Inchon landings 
were exciting news. Armed with the 


* Security Council Official Records (sth year), 479th 
meeting, July 31, 1950, p. 5-6. 
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prospect of victory, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson addressed the Assembly 
and pledged that the technicians and re- 
sources of his government “now being 
used to support the United Nations mili- 
tary action” would be made available to 
a “United Nations recovery force” when 
the conflict in Korea was over.’ In its 
resolution of October 7, largely drafted 
by the United States, the Assembly re- 
sponded to American leadership by im- 
plicitly authorizing MacArthur’s forces to 
cross the 38th parallel into North Korea. 
Under the resolution, the Assembly also 
established the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea (UNCURK) to represent 
the UN on the unification issue, and re- 
quested ECOSOC “to develop plans for 
relief and rehabilitation on the termina- 
tion of hostilities.” Within a week, 
President Truman himself, returning 
from his Wake Island conference with 
MacArthur, stated that he and the Gen- 
eral had “devoted a good deal of time to 
the major problem of peaceful recon- 
struction of Korea which the United Na- 
tions is facing and to the solution of 
which we intend to make the best con- 
tribution of which the United States is 
capable”.’ He, moreover, was reported to 
have instructed his staff to develop a re- 
quest for appropriations from the Con- 
gress to meet the United States share of 
the program then being drawn up by 
ECOSOC.’ Finally, the reconstruction 
plan recommended by the Council and 
adopted by the Assembly in its December 


5 General Assembly Official Records (5th session), 
Plenary Meetings, 279th meeting, September 20, 1950, 
p. 26-27. 

® General Assembly Resolution 376 (V), October 7, 
1950. 

7 The New York Times, October 15, 1950, p. 5. 

8 [bid., October 19, 1950, p. 1. 

® Document E/1858, Plans for Relief and Rebabili- 
tation of Korea, draft resolution submitted by the United 
States, October 17, 1950; Document E/1858/Rev.1, 
Plans for Reltef and Rehabilitation of Korea, joint 


1 resolution was, in substance, based on 
the proposals put before the Council by 
the United States delegation.’ 

In thus sponsoring UNKRA, the 
United States had acted on the basis of 
three assumptions. First, the establish- 
ment of the agency was predicated on 
military success and an early cessation of 
hostilities, an assumption given strength 
at Wake Island when MacArthur con- 
fided to the President that, “I believe that 
formal resistance will end throughout 
North and South Korea by Thanks- 
giving”.” Second, military success offered 
the prospect of creating a unified Korea 
under international auspices, an aim 
toward which United States policy had 
been directed since the liberation of the 
peninsula from Japanese control in 1945. 
And third, a unified Korea, striving for 
independence under the heavy burdens 
of military destruction, would require 
large sums of money in economic aid 
which the United States would be obliged 
to supply or risk losing Korea after win- 
ing the war. Within this general frame- 
work, there were distirict advantages in 
offering aid through the UN. There was, 
above all, the advantage of following the 
multilateral policy that had earned the 
support of all non-communist nations, in- 
cluding the neutralist nations of Asia, for 
United States military action in going to 
the defense of the Republic of Korea. As 
a by-product it was seriously considered 
that the Congress might be more ready 
to vote the necessary funds for aid to 


draft resolution submitted by the United States and Aus- 
tralia, October 26, 1950; and General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 410 (V), Relief and Reconstruction of Korea, De- 
cember 1, 1950. 

Substance of Statements at the Wake Island Con- 
ference, on October 15, 1950, compiled by General Brad- 
ley, from notes kept by the Conferees from Washington. 
Prepared for the use of the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 
82nd Cong., 1st Sess., Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951, p. 1. 
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Korea if other nations were also con- 
tributing to the program. 

The key to all these factors was, of 
course, the creation of a situation through 
military action, in which a unified and 
democratic Korea could be established. 
Subsequent events, triggered by the inter- 
vention of Chinese communist “volun- 
teers” in late October, soon destroyed the 
hope that this could be accomplished. 
The rush of fresh communist forces from 
Manchuria drove the UN troops from 
their advanced positions on the Yalu 
River at the Korean-Chinese border well 
back of the 38th parallel. As the UN 
forces began wearily and stubbornly to 
fight their way toward Seoul during the 
early months of 1951, the military objec- 
tive of the United States government 
changed. It reverted to the basic purpose 
of pushing the aggressors north of the 
38th parallel and stabilizing the position 
of the UN forces in order to deter a sec- 
ond attack on the Republic of Korea. For 
there now existed the risk of opening a 
general war in Asia since the flow of 
troops and supplies from north of the 
Yalu River could only be stopped by a 
direct attack on their sources, an act 
which might provoke communist China 
and possibly the Soviet Union to enter 
the conflict openly and in force. More- 
over, in any general war, there was a 
grave possibility that the United States 
would have to use the full range of its 
strategic power, including atomic weap- 
ons, and, by doing so, would assume re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of open- 
ing a nuclear war. 

The decision to limit the conflict in 
Korea seems to have been confirmed by 
mid-March 1951. For President Truman 
made plans at that time to issue a pro- 
posal to the communist powers for a 


11 Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, Vol. II, Garden City, New York, Doubleday & Co., 


cease-fire in order that a peaceful settle- 
ment to the Korean issue could be nego- 
tiated. Whether there was more hope 
than expectation of achieving unification 
through reasonable discussion is a moot 
point. The United States government 
was simply not prepared to risk a general 
war in Asia over Korean unification. The 
President was, nevertheless, thwarted in 
his attempts to announce his proposals 
by the action of General MacArthur in 
sending an unauthorized message to the 
North Korean and Chinese communist 
military commanders, warning the com- 
munist leaders that if they did not sur- 
render, they faced inevitable defeat. 
Within the situation created by Mac- 
Arthur’s message to the enemy com- 
manders, the proposals of the President 
would surely have been greeted with 
skepticism by friend and foe alike. In- 
stead, Truman dismissed MacArthur 
from his command and recalled him to 
the United States, an act which no less 
confirmed the determination of the Ad- 
ministration to limit the conflict in 
Korea.” 

Within months after the creation of 
UNKRA and before it was possible 
for the agency to begin operating, the 
original basis for its support from the 
United States government had, therefore, 
changed. A multilateral agency for Ko- 
rean reconstruction had to be fitted into 
the altered pattern of American policy 
in Korea. Unification was to be left to 
the fate of political negotiations that 
could only begin when military opera- 
tions ceased. Thus, unless the ending of 
the Korean conflict produced a funda- 
mental turnabout in American-Soviet re- 
lations, there was only the slimmest of 
possibilities that Korea would be united. 
For the decision to accept a divided Korea 
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unless a way toward unification could 
be achieved through political negotiation 
was also a decision not to provoke a 
dramatic situation which would force the 
Soviet Union to choose between aggres- 
sive action or diplomatic humiliation. 
Indeed, subsequent events—the accept- 
ance of the Malik proposals in June to 
arrange for a cease-fire and begin armis- 
tice negotiations, the two years of armis- 
tice talks, the armistice agreement of July 
1953, and the fruitless political conference 
of April 1954—have solidified the con- 
tinued division of the peninsula. Antag- 
onistic regimes north and south of the 
38th parallel, one supported by the Soviet 
Union and the other by the United States, 
continue to exist. Of the three assump- 
tions on which the United States had 
based its sponsorship of UNKRA, only 
one remains valid and even this, the need 
for relief and economic aid, had changed 
in complexion almost as soon as the agen- 
cy was established. The key to United 
States support of UNKRA, the creation 
of a situation by military action, in which 
unification could be achieved, is no longer 
available. Nor is the alternative that a 
similar situation might be achieved 
through political negotiation, sufficiently 
realistic to be a firm basis for policy. 


II. 


A discussion of whether or not it would 
have been in the interests of the United 
States to pursue its program of economic 
aid through the UN cannot therefore be 
based on the assumptions that appeared 
to be valid at the time of the agency’s 
establishment. It must rather be based 
on the extent to which a multilateral pol- 
icy would have enhanced the interests of 
the United States as assessed against the 
continued division of the Korean penin- 
sula and the commitment of the United 





States to defend the Republic of Korea 
against further aggression. For the 
United States settled for a divided Korea 
in 1951 and has continued to live with 
this same situation. 

The main lines of development of the 
Korean situation were not, of course, 
completely clear in mid-1951. The out- 
come of the truce talks was hazy and 
uncertain. But if the intervention of the 
Chinese communists and the continua- 
tion of hostilities had seriously disturbed 
the conditions under which UNKRA 
operations could immediately and effec- 
tively be launched, they had not elimi- 
nated the advantages of a multilateral 
reconstruction program to American stra- 
tegic interests. For an UNKRA pro- 
gram, even if it had to begin on a limited 
scale and be restricted to South Korea, 
still offered other nations the opportu- 
nity of participating in a UN-sponsored 
action in the peninsula under United 
States leadership. It could thus operate 
to consolidate the UN efforts in Korea, 
broaden the base of multilateral activities, 
and demonstrate the responsibility of 
United States leadership by providing a 
mechanism whereby United States aid 
would be accountable to a multilateral 
body. Yet, at the same time, the size of 
its contribution and its representation on 
the UNKRA governing body permitted 
the United States government to insure, 
through normal and accepted political 
procedures, that UNKRA operations re- 
mained within the broad framework of 
United States interests. What was neces- 
sary was to identify contributions to 
UNKRA with the interests of other na- 
tions at the same time. 

But if support for UNKRA was con- 
sistent with broad United States political 
objectives, it also presented the military 
command in the Far East with the possi- 
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bility of a split authority in a theatre of 
active hostilities. For prior to the estab- 
lishment of UNKRA, the UN Command 
had organized the initial relief operations 
in Korea along strict military lines. The 
formal designation of the Command as 
the responsible agency was made possible 
when the UN Security Council, having 
requested the United States government 
to assume authority for the direction of 
military operations as a unified com- 
mand, then requested “the Unified Com- 
mand to exercise responsibility for deter- 
mining the requirements for the relief 
and support of the civilian population of 
Korea, and for establishing in the field 
procedures for providing such relief and 
support”. 

By early 1951, responsibility for the mil- 
itary’s relief program had been vested in 
a special unit under the Eighth Army 
called the United Nations Civil Assist- 
ance Command in Korea (UNCACK).” 
Shortly thereafter, UNKRA began to as- 
semble a skeleton staff and set up a for- 
ward operating office in Pusan. The two 
agencies, one part of the over-all funda- 
mentally United States military organiza- 
tion and the other based on civilian inter- 
national foundations, thus confronted 
each other in Korea. To a certain extent, 
the possibility of conflict was theoretically 
mitigated by their complementary objec- 
tives. The military mission, following 
the traditional formula of preventing dis- 
ease and unrest in order to protect the 
security of the front line troops, was es- 
sentially a relief mission, emphasizing the 
provision of consumer goods to meet the 
immediate needs of the civil population. 
The mission of UNKRA, on the other 


12 Security Council Resolution (5th year), July 41, 
1950 (Document S/1657). 

18 United Nations Command, Civilian Relief and Eco- 
nomic Aid—Korea: 7 July 1950—30 September 1951, 
Headquarters, United Nations Command, 1952, p. 9-12. 

1@ An understanding of this theory as it developed in 
Army circles out of the experiences of World War II 


hand, was to repair the destroyed eco- 
nomic machinery and bring the country 
back to the level of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production it had gained before 
the outbreak of hostilities. In practice, 
however, these missions overlapped, es- 
pecially after the truce talks opened in 
July: first because the development of the 
military relief mission carried the disease 
and unrest formula beyond the provision 
of consumer goods alone; and second be- 
cause the military impasse which fol- 
lowed the opening of the truce talks be- 
gan to make it possible to inaugurate a 
limited reconstruction program before 
hostilities had completely ended. 

While accepting the presence of UNK- 
RA staff in Korea as a political necessity, 
the UN Command nevertheless insisted 
on narrowing and controlling its activi- 
ties. For the lessons of World War II 
had taught the Army, that civil relief 
could not be approached as an isolated 
assignment but had to be integrated with 
military supply procedures and with the 
general economic policy followed in the 
area. In many ways, this need for an 
integrated approach only emphasized 
again a fundamental principle of war: 
unity of command. Within the broad 
directive received from headquarters, the 
military argued that a theatre com- 
mander had to have complete authority 
over civil relief and, within the frame- 
work of directives from theatre head- 
quarters, tactical commanders in the field 
had to control all phases of the relief 
work, Civil relief was, therefore, looked 
upon as a command responsibility that 
could not be delegated outside the line 
of military authority.“ Despite the fact 


can be had by reviewing articles published in Military 
Review at the Command and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth. See September 1944 (‘’ol. 24, No. 6), 
p. 49; December 1945 (Vol. 25, No. 9), p. 67; June 
1946 (Vol. 26, No. 3), p. 25; and April 1948 (Vol. 28, 
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that, unlike World War II, the American 
objective in Korea was not unconditional 
surrender by the enemy, the military ap- 
plied the same principle to relief and 
reconstruction. 

The intervention of the Chinese com- 
munists and the decision to limit military 
objectives, had, however, created two new 
problems. What should be the role of 
the military in civil affairs during the 
period of truce negotiations? And what 
should be the role of the UN in relief 
and reconstruction now that a strong 
possibility existed that political division 
and military danger might continue in 
the Korean peninsula for some time to 
come? The United Kingdom and Com- 
monwealth governments, the major sup- 
porters of the UNKRA program after 
the United States, had indicated that they 
would not look favorably on their con- 
tributions being used to finance projects 
that were not essentially under UNKRA 
control. Not only were they undoubtedly 
suspicious of the intentions of the Ameri- 
can military command in the Far East as 
a result of the MacArthur episode, but 
also they were naturally interested in not 
having the identity of their contributions 
lost in the bulk of American military 
relief. The United States government 
was thus faced with the dilemma of 
either accepting the arguments of its 
military field command and losing the 
support of its principal allies for a multi- 
lateral reconstruction program, or else 
ordering the military command in the 
Far East to accept an arrangement it con- 
tended would weaken its ability to meet 
its military responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, the opening of truce ne- 
gotiations on July 10, 1951, offered the 
United States government a way out of 
the dilemma by bringing about a military 

48 Department of State Bulletin, July 30, 1951, p. 188. 


situation in which it was possible to in- 
augurate a limited but substantial UNK- 
RA program. For in response to a 
communist suggestion made early in the 
truce talks that all foreign troops with- 
draw immediately, Secretary of State 
Acheson had replied that, “A United Na- 
tions force must remain in Korea until 
a genuine peace has been firmly estab- 
lished and the Korean people have as- 
surance that they can work out their 
future free from fear of aggression. ...””” 
Although the outcome of the negotiations 
was uncertain at this stage, the implica- 
tions of Acheson’s statement seem clear. 
The United States was determined, even 
if a cease-fire was agreed upon, to resist 
a second attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by the continued deployment of 
its own forces. On its side the Soviet 
Union had indicated, by suggesting the 
truce negotiations in the first place, that 
it was not prepared to risk opening a 
major war over the Korea issue. Thus, 
taken against the decisions of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union to 
limit the conflict and the determination 
of the United States to maintain a posi- 
tion of strength in Korea until peaceful 
unification was achieved, a controlled 
military situation could be anticipated. 
It might then have been considered feasi- 
ble to have inaugurated a limited recon- 
struction program under international 
supervision in Korea during the summer 
and fall of 1951 without seriously en- 
dangering the security of the UN mili- 
tary position. 

There were, of course, risks in taking 
such action. For there was little assurance, 
despite the move of the Soviet Union to 
suggest the truce talks, that the North 
Koreans and, especially, the Chinese 
communists could be trusted not to pre- 
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cipitate, unwittingly or otherwise, an 
intensification of the fighting which had 
died down to local skirmishes. Yet there 
were also advantages to an international 
reconstruction program at this time for, 
as Anne O’Hare McCormick observed: 
. a period of suspended operations, 
even though the crucial issues behind the 
war are held in suspense, is a period of 
political opportunity. And one way of 
using the time to advantage is to make a 
start, if possible a dramatic start, on the 
rehabilitation of South Korea.” 


The responsibility of the United States 
government for the direction of UN mili- 
tary operations in Korea and its pre- 
dominant influence over UNKRA opera- 
tions made the choice exclusively a matter 
for United States decision. But instead 
of deciding one way or another, the 
United States sought to achieve a com- 
promise that would satisfy both the mili- 
tary authorities in the Far East and its 
allies but succeeded only in supporting the 
military’s position. Under an agreement 
signed on July 11 between the United 
States government, as the Unified Com- 
mand, and UNKRA, provision was made 
for UNKRA to undertake projects of 
economic aid in addition to the military 
relief program. UNKRA_ operations 
were, however, subjected to the exigen- 
cies of the military situation about which 
the UN Commander had the final say. 
Indeed, the agreement concluded with 
the statement that “the final authority 
and control of the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, on_ the 
ground during hostilities, are not in- 
tended to be affected by the arrange- 
ments”. The scope of UNKRA opera- 
how 


thus determined by 


broadly or narrowly the UN Commander 


tions was 


1% The New York Times, July 16, 1951, p. 20. 
17 For a discussion of these agreements and the opera- 


interpreted the agreement. Moreover, the 
virtual veto of the military was conse- 
quently assured by the reluctance of the 
State Department to override military ob- 
jections and insist on a broad interpreta- 
tion of UNKRA activities. 

In December a second agreement was 
signed, this time between UNKRA and 
the UN Command, to establish a mech- 
anism for coordination within the frame- 
work of the July accord. Under its terms, 
it was agreed that the military authorities 
would have responsibility for relief and 
reconstruction through a period to con- 
tinue for six months after the cessation 
of hostilities. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, UNKRA was to be brought into 
the operation through the provision of 
trained personnel for the military civil 
assistance staff and through a system of 
joint committees that would develop and 
approve a shori-term aid program during 
the period of continuing hostilities. Al- 
though in theory the system of joint com- 
mittees offered UNKRA a policy-making 
role and established the mechanism for 
the inauguration of a limited reconstruc- 
tion program, considerably less was 
achieved. For, in practice, the commit- 
tees proved to be only a formal means 
whereby the military authorities in 
Tokyo and Korea could exercise super- 
vision and the power of 
UNKRA operations.” 


reconstruction program came out of the 


veto over 


No. coordinated 


committees despite the increasingly sta- 
bilized military situation throughout 1952. 
The practical effect of both agreements 


was to leave control of United States pol- 


icy on Korean reconstruction in the 
hands of the military authorities in the 
field. Thus, while the truce talks dragged 
on, Korean reconstruction was left within 


tions of the joint committees, see General Assembly 
Official Records (7th session), Supplement 19, p. 21-23. 
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the limited objectives of the military 
command rather than being related to 
broad United States objectives in the Far 
East. This was done despite the fact that 
the United States had intervened in 
Korea and was determined to stay, pri- 
marily for reasons of global strategy in 
the cold war. Under any other circum- 
stances the commitment of troops in the 
Korean peninsula would have been from 
a purely military viewpoint a dangerous 
and unwarranted move. Yet by subor- 
dinating its reconstruction policy to pure- 
ly military considerations, the United 
States foresook the opportunity to inau- 
gurate a multilateral program during the 
long period of truce negotiations. For 
although the military continued to carry 
out their relief mission and happily per- 
formed miracles, no real impact was 
made on permanent reconstruction. A 
first stage program totaling $70 million 
was actually started by UNKRA in early 
1953 in the wake of a cut in the military 
relief budget. Except for the importation 
of consumer goods, however, the pro- 
gram could not get moving until after 
the truce was signed, particularly because 
of the time it took to purchase and ship 
machinery and equipment to Korea. And 
by that time, there had developed a whole 
set of impediments to the reinvigoration 
of a multilateral approach to the recon- 
struction problem. 


III. 
Even with UNKRA subordinated to 


the military authorities during the period 
of truce negotiations, the United States 
still had the alternative of pursuing a re- 
construction and development program 
through the UN once the Armistice 
Agreement was signed. But essential to 
any such program would have been the 
degree to which other governments 


would have been willing to contribute. 
For the original pledge of the United 
States to UNKRA had been limited to 
sixty-five percent of the total contribution 
and the State Department continually 
argued that an increase in the United 
States contribution beyond this ratio 
would have destroyed the collective na- 
ture of the program. What was ignored 
was the fact that United States influence 
would be overriding in any case and that 
the multilateral character of the program 
would be enhanced more by United 
States restraint than by the initiative of 
other governments. The action of the 
United States government in accepting 
the position of the military field com- 
mand in 1951 was, therefore, not likely 
to convince other governments that there 
were advantages to their contributing to 
UNKRA. Nor were subsequent events 
more reassuring. For between 1951 and 
1953 the future of United States economic 
aid to the Republic of Korea came to be 
shaped by the developing United States 
commitment to train and equip a large 
South Korean Army. 

Initially the United States decision to 
train South Korean troops was more a 
response to Korean nationalism than to 
the requirements of the fighting. The 
war itself had intensified the feeling of 
nationalism among the Korean people 
whose hopes for a united independent 
state had been frustrated by the division 
of the peninsula after the expulsion of the 
Japanese in 1945. The Koreans in the 
south had, in the years between 1945 and 
1950, been violently divided as to the best 
strategy by which to achieve unification. 
Moderate leaders had opposed the estab- 
lishment of a separate state on the argu- 
ment that it would create a further bar- 
rier to unification. The more extreme 
nationalist elements led by Syngman 
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Rhee, on the other hand, conceived of the 
establishment of a separate state as a 
necessary instrument for unifying the 
peninsula and took control of the govern- 
ment after the creation of the Republic 
of Korea in 1948. Throughout the strug- 
gle, United States policy had actually 
worked to the advantage of the Rhee 
group. For the combination of United 
States demobilization after 1945 and in- 
creased military commitments as the cold 
war grew in intensity forced the United 
States to seek a situation that would en- 
able it to withdraw its occupation troops 
from Korea. The creation of the Repub- 
lic of Korea was thus an essential in- 
gredient in United States policy. 

Under the crushing impact of the com- 
munist attack, support for the Rhee re- 
gime subsequently became important in 
order to avoid a collapse of the govern- 
mental structure during the war. The bel- 
ligerent and dictatorial attitude of Rhee, 
even before June 1950, had, however, an- 
tagonized many of the governments of 
other UN Members. But when Assistant 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk pointed this 
out during the Wake Island Conference 
in October 1951 as a difficulty in gaining 
greater support for UN activities in 
Korea, President Truman responded by 
insisting that “we must make it plain 
that we are supporting the Rhee govern- 
ment... .”” While General MacArthur 
undoubtedly agreed with the President, 
he had nevertheless given a low priority 
to Rhee’s requests to equip and arm un- 
trained Koreans when he assessed them 
against the more pressing needs of con- 
ducting current military operations. In- 

18 Substance of Statements at the Wake Island Con- 
ference, cited above, p. 8. 

19 Paraphrase of message from General MacArthur to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 6, 1951; read by 
General Bradley, Military Situation in the Far East, 


Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, Part 2, U.S. 


deed, in January 1951 he suggested to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that “the long-range 
requirement for or desirability of arming 
additional ROK personnel appeared . . . 
to be dependent upon determination of 
the future United States military position 
with respect both to the Korean cam- 
paign and the generally critical situation 
in the Far East”.” 

The requests of the Rhee government 
for arms, however, persisted while these 
broader questions of policy came up for 
debate during the congressional hearings 
precipitated by the dismissal of General 
MacArthur from his command. By early 
summer, General Matthew Ridgway, 
now commander of the UN forces, and 
General James Van Fleet, commander of 
the Eighth Army in Korea, had worked 
out a training plan which “would require 
at least three years to develop an effec- 
tive ROK army (or two years) if fighting 
stopped”. In relaying the plan to Wash- 
ington, Ridgway cautioned, however, 
that “the ROK Army’s effectiveness 
should be based on its strength of ten 
divisions, rather than on the estimated 
requirements of a ROK Army capable of 
withstanding future Communist aggres- 
sion”.” The course of the training pro- 
gram was not, in fact, consequently gov- 
erned by these limits or this caution for 
by the fall of 1952 the South Korean 
Army had already been increased to four- 
teen divisions. Moreover, the target had by 
then been set at a twenty-division ROK 
Army although there was some question 
on how quickly the training program 
could produce the leadership and techni- 
cal ability for the South Koreans to man- 
Senate, 82nd Cong., 1st Sess., Washington, Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1951, p. 1116. 

2© Message of July 22, 1951, from CINCUNC to the 
Department of the Army, quoted in Robert Sawyer, U.S. 
Military Advisory Group to the Republic of Korea, 


A Monograph, Washington, Office of the Chief of Mili 
tary History, 1955, p. 283-284. 
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age such a large defense establishment.” 

The role the large South Korean Army 
was to play in the pursuit of United 
States policy had, moreover, become clari- 
fied as a result of the Presidential election 
of 1952. During the course of the cam- 
paign, both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties officially rejected any pro- 
posal that might lead to a major war 
arising in Asia out of more aggressive 
action in Korea. At the same time, both 
parties also recognized and acceded to the 
public demand to reduce the commit- 
ment of United States troops in the 
peninsula. Indeed, General Eisenhower 
went so far as to insist that “if there must 
be a war (in Korea) let it be Asians 
against Asians, with our support on the 
side of freedom”.” In response, Presi- 
dent Truman disclosed the details of the 
training program already being under- 
taken. But the President now went on 


to state that, “It is our objective to have 
a Korean Republic completely able to de- 


fend itself”.” Eisenhower, in turn, re- 
taliated by making public a letter from 
Van Fleet in which the General com- 
plained that he was training fewer South 
Korean troops than he could because of 
lack of effective support.” In this contro- 
versy, Eisenhower, already enjoying the 
confidence of the public as a military ex- 
pert, made it very clear that the training 
of the South Korean Army and the con- 
sequent withdrawal of United States 
troops from the fighting front could be 
handled more quickly than they were. 
The demand for the withdrawal of 
United States troops from Korea was, in 
many ways, a reaction of the American 
people to the confusion of fighting a war 
that did not end in peace. Unlike the 
two World Wars the Korean armistice 


21 See General Van Fleet's testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
83rd Cong., 1st Sess., Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1953, Pp. 331-335, 342. 
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could not mark the end of danger, but, 
in many ways, the beginning, for the ob- 
jective was less than total victory. Never- 
theless, there remained the habitual ex- 
pectation that when a war ends, the 
soldiers come home. The political leaders 
of both parties thus sought to offer a 
solution in 1952 whereby American 
soldiers could come home even if tensions 
and the possibility of renewed hostilities 
continued to exist in the peninsula. In 
the atmosphere of the campaign and the 
ultimate Republican triumph, it became 
increasingly evident that an economic aid 
program for the Republic of Korea had 
to be based on support of the largest mili- 
tary force that could be organized. This 
virtually eliminated the practicability of 
operating the program through the UN. 
For too many UN Members, particularly 
among the neutralist nations, were op- 
posed to the creation of this large army 
in the Korean peninsula. 

The subordination of United States aid 
to the maintenance of a South Korean 
Army was, moreover, confirmed by the 
events that preceded the actual comple- 
tion of the armistice negotiations. The 
negotiations had taken a turn for the 
better following the exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners of war in April 1953. 
By mid-June it appeared as though the 
thorny repatriation dilemma was being 
resolved when, without consultation, 
President Rhee deliberately arranged for 
25,000 anticommunist North Korean 
prisoners to break out of their camps. 
President Eisenhower, pledged to bring 
about an end to the hostilities, immedi- 
ately offered Rhee assurances of military 
and economic aid and a mutual security 
pact in return for his agreement to com- 


ply with the arrangements contemplated 
2 The New York Times, October 3, 1952, p. 16. 


23 [bid., October 18, 1952, p. 12. 
* Ibid., October 340, 1952, p. 1. 
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in the proposed armistice agreement. 
Under considerable United States pres- 
sure, Rhee succumbed but only after the 
United States had fully committed itself 
to the economic and military support of 
the Rhee government and a 2o0-division 
ROK Army. 

Thus when the Armistice Agreement 
was signed on July 27, 1953, the United 
States was pledged to an economic aid 
program in Korea that held few attrac- 
tions for other governments. Moreover, 
the pledge of economic aid to Rhee had 
been made by the United States in its 
own name and not in the collective name 
of the Unified Command or as _ the 
leader of a UN coalition. Under plans 
subsequently approved for operations, 
the Eisenhower Administration contem- 
plated maintaining support for UNKRA 
alongside its own bilateral defense sup- 
port program as a means of maintaining 
the multilateral approach on which the 
UN military operations had been based. 
By now, however, there was little hope 
that UNKRA could gain much financial 
support beyond the original amounts 
pledged to the program shortly after the 
establishment of the agency.” It was not 
therefore surprising that the special com- 
mittee set up to negotiate for funds re- 
ported in 1955, after two years of frustra- 
tion and very few results, that it did “not 
believe that any further efforts it might 
make on behalf of UNKRA would be 
likely to produce further substantial 


e . os 26 
contributions”. 


IV. 


It would be somewhat mistaken, how 
ever, to conclude that the circumstances 


25 Almost 95% of the total approximately $140 million 
that will have been spent by UNKRA will have been 
paid against pledges made in December 1950 and Janu- 
ary 1951; compare the statement of pledges found in 
Document A/1769, Report of the Negotiating Commit 
tee on Contributions to Programmes of Relief and Re- 
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that led to the United States decision to 
channel economic aid to South Korea 
through its own defense support program 
were solely the result of pragmatic re- 
sponses to a series of difficult situations. 
This was, to a large extent, the case in the 
decision to accept uncritically the mili 
tary demands for undivided authority in 
1951, a decision which certainly damp- 
ened what hopes other governments had 
that, through UNKRA, the UN could 
demonstrate an effective capacity to assist 
in the economic and social development 
of underdeveloped countries on a truly 
large scale. But the final subordination 
of economic aid to the creation and main 
tenance of a large South Korean Army 
was of a pattern with the military policy 
developed by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
Under this 
policy, to a large extent stimulated by 


tration after it took office. 


the impulse to provide a panacea for the 


kind of military and political problems 
generated by the Korean War, the United 
States sought to develop a military pos 
ture that permitted it to take the initiative 
in relations with the communist powers 
and simultaneously reduce the burden of 
the defense budget. In order to achieve 
these purposes a greater reliance was 
placed on the deterrent effect of nuclear 
weapons and the Air Force’s power of 
retaliation with a corresponding decrease 
in the size of the standing forces. At the 
same time foreign economic and techni 
cal assistance was geared to strengthening 
the military capability of recipient na 
tions, such as the Republic of Korea, to 
permit them to withstand internal dis 
orders and “brushfire wars” without the 
actual commitment of United States 
troops. 


habilitation, January 26, 1951, Annex I, with the state 
ment of pledges and contributions printed as Annex I 
to General Assembly Official Ri ds (rath se 
Supplement 17. 

% Document A/2945, Report of the Negotiating Com 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, August 30, 1955, Pp. 3 
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Whether there is a role for the UN 
within the framework of such a policy 
is questionable. Yet, at the same time, 
as viewed in the light of American in- 
terests in Korea, there is grave doubt that 
this policy has proved advantageous and 
there is some evidence that it has de- 
prived the United States of alternative 
courses of action that might be more ad- 
vantageous. For the real deterrent to a 
second communist attack on the Republic 
of Korea is neither the threat of “massive 
retaliation” nor the large South Korean 
Army. It lies rather in the continued 
presence of American and allied troops 
in Korea, in the warning of the sixteen 
nations that furnished troops to the UN 
Command that “if there is a renewal of 
the armed attack . . . we should again 
be united and prompt to resist . . . (even 
though) ... in all probability it would 
not be possible to confine hostilities with- 
in the frontiers of Korea”, and in the 
recent decision to equip United States 
units in Korea with low-yield atomic 
Within this context the de- 


weapons.” 
terrent force of the South Korean Army 
is of questionable importance. 

At the same time, as an instrument of 
power in the hands of Syngman Rhee or 
in the internal struggle that might well 


break out when the venerable Rhee 
should die, the South Korean Army is 
an unstable element in the tense Korean 
situation. Somewhat indirectly, perhaps, 
the costs of maintaining the Army have 
seriously retarded economic recovery and 
development and tended to prolong and 
aggravate the strains that come from 
economic instability. The Army, more- 
over, provides a means for Rhee or a like- 
minded successor to try to unify the 
peninsula by force, an adventure that is 
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not outside the realm of possibility. And 
even though the United States is not 
obliged to follow, under the terms of the 
Mutual Security Pact, the presence of 
United States troops in the area, the clear 
possibility that they will be hit by any 
retaliatory action, and the fact that the 
South Korean forces continue to be under 
the operational direction of the UN Com- 
mand, all make it extremely problemat- 
ical whether the United States will be 
able to avoid involvement in renewed 
hostilities no matter how they start. 
Despite these conditions, it remains 
United States policy not only to deter 
communist aggression, but also to mini- 
mize the chances of a situation arising in 
Korea which could ignite a major war 
in the Far East. There is thus reason for 
suggesting that a policy which provided 
for the granting of economic aid through 
UNKRA and included the political and 
military commitments required to make 
multilateral aid effective might have 
avoided the inflexibility and dangers with 
which a policy based on the South Ko- 
rean Army now burdens the United 
States, 

What is desirable, however, often gives 
way to what is politically feasible, espe- 
cially in a democratic society. For even 
if a “dramatic start” had been made on 
Korean reconstruction in 1951, it would 
probably have had little direct impact on 
the way the Korean issue was debated 
during the Presidential campaign of 1952. 
All that can be said is that a strong 
and broadly-supported UNKRA program 
would have had to be included in the 
post-armistice arrangements and could 
not have been simply relegated to the 
position of appendage to the wholly 
American aid program. 


7 For the text of the sixteen nation statement issued at the time the Armistice Agreement was signed, see 


Document S/3079, August 7, 1953. 





THE FIVE-YEAR EXPERIENCE OF THE EUROPEAN 
COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 


Frep H. SanpErson 


I. 

Since the signing and ratification of 
the treaties establishing the European 
Economic Community and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom), 
there has been renewed interest in the 
organization which pioneered the Euro- 
pean effort toward economic integration 
under supra-national institutions. The 


European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) commemorates this year two 
anniversaries which are of more than 
usual significance. February 10 and May 
1, 1958, mark the completion of the first 
five years of the common market for 


coal and iron ore, and for steel and scrap, 
respectively. February 10 also marks the 
end of the “period of transition” pro- 
vided by the treaty to cushion the impact 
of competition on weak industries and to 
facilitate their adaptation to the condi- 
tions of the common market. During 
this period, some member countries were 
authorized to continue certain customs 
duties (e.g., on Italian imports of coke 
and steel), subsidies (e.g., for Lorraine 
coal and coke), and other protective de- 
vices; and in some cases, provision was 
made for financial assistance by the Com- 
munity itself (e.g., in favor of coal mines 
in Belgium and Sardinia). But unlike 
the escape clauses included in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), these exemptions and sup- 
Frep H. Sanperson is Chief of the Division of 
Research and Analysis for Western Europe, Depart- 


ment of State. His findings are based on a study 
of ECSC which he undertook while on leave from 


ports were limited to five years, with the 
possibility, in some cases, of a further 
extension of two years. Also during this 
period, measures were to be taken to 
eliminate discriminatory practices and to 
harmonize the conditions of competition, 
particularly in transport, and a common 
tariff was to be worked out vis-a-vis non- 
member countries. 


Il. 


Whether or not all these steps will be 
completed on schedule, the accomplish- 
ments of ECSC are already impressive. 
Tariffs and quantitative restrictions have 
been abolished within the common mar- 
ket. Even more important is the elimi- 
nation of a maze of discriminations and 
subsidies. To cite only two examples: 
before ECSC went into effect, French 
consumers of German coal were charged 
higher prices than German consumers, 
had to pay higher freight charges per ton 
kilometer, and were further penalized by 
the practice of load-breaking at the fron- 
tier which deprives international ship- 
ments of the advantage of tapering rates 
for long distances. The French govern- 
ment, on the other hand, offered com- 
pensation for these handicaps by means 
France, in turn, discrimi- 
consumers of 


of subsidies. 

nated against 
French iron ore. 
practices have now disappeared. 


foreign 
Almost all of these 


Inter- 
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national through rates have been put into 
effect on the Community’s railroads for 
the transportation of treaty products, thus 
giving international shipments the bene- 
fit of the same long-distance rates as are 
applied in domestic trafic. The member 
countries also agreed on a common tariff 
against the outside world—a tariff sub- 
stantially lower than the average of the 
national tariffs of the member countries. 

Many of the exemptions and subsidies 
granted for the transitional period have 
been gradually reduced according to a 
planned schedule, and their complete 
elimination should, therefore, not involve 
insuperable difficulties. This is true, for 
example, of the Italian tariffs on coke 
and steel imports from other member 
countries which by 1957 had already been 
reduced to about one-third of their origi- 
nal level and which have now been abol- 
lished. The Italian steel industry has 
been modernized under the spur of com- 
petition and now seems able to hold its 
own without tariff protection. In fact, 
contrary to fears expressed at the incep- 
tion of the Schuman plan, Italy’s steel 
production expanded more rapidly than 
that of the older steel centers. The 
French steel industry, which once seemed 
hopelessly obsolete, has also shown con- 
siderable competitive strength, not only 
in its home market but also in southern 
Germany where it now competes with 
the Ruhr on equal terms. 

The Ruhr continues to be the low-cost 
producer of coal in the Community; but 
in this case most competing basins enjoy 
a considerable degree of natural protec- 
tion because transportation costs account 
for a high proportion of the delivered 
cost of coal. Subsidies and special price 
rebates designed to enable coal from 
other basins to meet the competition of 
Ruhr coal have been gradually reduced 
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or eliminated, but a few problem areas 
remain. It now appears that the high- 
cost coal mines of southern Belgium are 
not yet able to stand on their own feet; 


; in fact, productivity has increased less 


than in other basins, and wages have in- 
creased more. Financial assistance from 
the Community—which had already 
been tapered off and concentrated on. 
those mines which were in need of mod- 
ernization but did not seem hopeless— 
will be terminated at the end of the 
transition period; but government sub- 
sidies will probably continue for at least 
another two years. Some of these mines 
will almost certainly be closed; their 
workers will be retrained for other occu- 
pations, with funds provided by the 
Community. 

The list of the Community’s accom- 
plishments would be incomplete without 
considering its political effects. By de- 
veloping a habit of close cooperation 


among the member states, by demon- 
strating some of the benefits of economic 
integration, and by dispelling widespread 


fears of possible adverse consequences, it 
has paved the way for further steps 
toward European unity. It has fulfilled 
the hopes of its founders that it would 
further the cause of Franco-German rec- 
onciliation. At the same time it has, 
by its cooperation in GATT and the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), reassured those 
who felt that any major step toward re- 
gional economic integration would neces- 
sarily lead to insulation from, and 
discrimination against, the outside world. 

Recently the High Authority of ECSC 
has tackled some of the less obvious ob- 
stacles to trade and has paid increased 
attention to the disparities in basic eco- 
nomic conditions which tend to distort 
the free play of competition, such as dif- 
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terences in taxation and tax exemptions, 
as well as working conditions and social 
security charges, which may have the 
effect of special subsidies or burdens on 
the coal and steel industries of some 
member countries. The High Author- 
ity has a highly competent staff of some 
600 people working on these problems, 
and from the reports on their activities, 
the hurried reader may get the impres- 
sion that all major obstacles have been 
removed and that the stage has been set 
for the free flow of treaty products ac- 
cording to the principle of comparative 
economic advantage. 


Ii. 

However, a realistic examination of 
the facts of the market does not bear this 
out. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that there now exists a single competitive 
market in which treaty products flow 
freely in response to economic incentives. 
As of today, both the coal and the steel 
markets remain subject to varying de- 
grees of control in which the High Au- 
thority shares responsibility with the 
national governments and with the in- 
dustries themselves. The market is still 
far from unified—price differences persist 
which cannot be explained by differences 
in transportation costs or sales taxes. 
These differences suggest the persistence 
of impediments to the free flow of treaty 
products, ranging from allocations (in 
coal) to “traditional customer relations” 
(in steel). 

This would be less disturbing if one 
could see a clear-cut evolution toward an 
integrated market. Such a trend was, 
indeed, discernible during the first three 
years of ECSC. Prices and wages began 
to converge even before the actual open- 
ing of the common market. Intra-Com 
munity trade in treaty products showed 
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increases which exceeded by far the in- 
creases in production, the rise of trade in 
other products, or similar trade increases 
in previous boom periods. There was 
evidence of increased competition across 
national boundaries, particularly during 
the short, wild recession of 1953-54. 
With the resumption of economic ex- 
pansion, the demand soon outpaced the 
supply. The different member countries 
reacted to this situation in different ways. 
While the French and German govern- 
ments exerted strong pressure on the in- 
dustries to keep prices down, the Benelux 
governments were inclined to let prices 
find their own level. Those governments 
and industries which controlled prices, in 
turn, found ways and means to prevent 
the sharp rise of exports which would be 
expected in this situation; despite the in- 
creasing divergence of prices, intra-Com 
munity trade levelled off and, in fact, 
declined in some products, notably coal. 
There is evidence that the High Au 
thority is concerned about the disruptive 
effects of divergent national policies on 
prices, wages, and intra-Community 


trade. Its Fifth Report, published in May, 


1957, views with alarm the recent ten 


dencies toward “dissociation”—1.¢c.,_ the 
weakening of the unity of the common 
market. It deplores the fact that recent 
wage increases in the Belgian coal mines 
tend to make these mines even less able 
to meet competition than they were in 
the past. It points to government con- 
trols which are incompatible with the 
treaty, to cases of subsidization of the so 
cial security system benefiting producing 
areas which are least in need of it. It 
affirms the High Authority’s intention to 
make use of its powers to prevent further 
distortions of the operation of the market 
where it proves impossible to reach a 


solution by agreement. 
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IV. 
What measures can the High Author- 


ity take to assure the achievement of its 
objectives, and what are the prospects 
for success? 

There are two distinct schools of 
thought on this subject (though one may 
occasionally hear the same person argue 
both points of view). First, there is the 
optimistic view, held by those who are 
inclined to confine the interventions of 
the High Authority to a minimum. This 
view tends to regard the recent difficul- 
ties as temporary phenomena due to the 
strains on resources caused by the boom. 
In a situation of shortage, so the argu- 
ment goes, the national governments as 
well as the industries themselves are 
under pressure to keep supplies within 
the country and to prevent excessive 
price rises. As supply catches up with 
demand, the governments will relax their 
control of the market and prices will 
gradually be permitted to reach their 
natural level. In the case of coal, this 
level will be set by the delivered price of 
imported fuels which are increasingly 
competitive in the European market. The 
industries themselves will be more anx- 
ious to develop markets in other member 
countries. Price differences will then be 
gradually reduced to the minimum dic- 
tated by transport costs and sales taxes. 
Meanwhile the High Authority should 
go on with its patient and unspectacular 
work—removing obstacles put in the 
way of competition by governments and 
private interests, preventing discrimina- 
tion, and harmonizing economic policies 
which distort the free play of competitive 
forces. This school of thought sees the 
role of the High Authority essentially 
as that of a watchdog over a free market. 
The extension of the common market to 
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other products, it is hoped, will generate 
increased pressures for closer coordination 
of general economic policies and will 
thus reduce the disruptive forces now in 
evidence in the narrow integrated sector 
of coal and steel. 

On the other side of the argument are 
the pessimists who are inclined toward 
strengthening the regulatory and plan- 
ning aspects of the High Authority’s 
role. They doubt that either the govern- 
ments or the industries concerned will 
ever be prepared to accept true competi- 
tion in these basic industries. They feel 
this is particularly true of the coal indus- 
try. There is not only anxiety over the 
possible inflationary effects of further in- 
creases in coal prices; there is at least 
equal concern about the possible effects 
of competition on employment and pro- 
duction. As long as coal continues to 
be the major source of domestic energy, 
the European governments will be most 
reluctant to tolerate effective competition 
in the fuels market for fear that coal pro- 
duction once lost could never be revived 
in the event of an emergency. But if 
there is to be continued planning in the 
coal market, the question arises as to 
who should administer these controls. 
The present pattern is one of govern- 
ment intervention, either directly or 
through industrial organizations like the 
German Ruhr-KohlenKontor (RKK). 
Should the High Authority continue to 
stand by, expressing disapproval while 
hoping for better times that might per- 
mit the development of a free market? 
Or should the High Authority make it 
plain that if there is to be planning, the 
controls should be exercised by the High 
Authority itself? They admit the prob- 
lem is perhaps less intractable in the steel 
industry, although here too, they feel, 
governments and industries alike seem 
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to favor a system of “orderly market- 
ing”. 

The High Authority’s approach to this 
problem has been pragmatic. To achieve 
a more rational pattern of production 
and distribution, it seems prepared to try 
a variety of devices. It has used its nega- 
tive powers to eliminate and prohibit the 
more formal governmental and private 
discriminations and other impediments 
to competition. In doing so, the High 
Authority was frequently obliged to op- 
pose, as contrary to the Treaty, measures 
which the national governments had 
taken to prevent price rises—even though 
the High Authority and other member 
governments were in complete sympathy 
with the objective. Thus the High Au- 
thority prevailed upon the German gov- 
ernment to revoke a tax-exempt miners’ 
bonus and to cease paying the mine- 
owners’ social security contribution, both 
measures which it considered to be gov- 
ernment subsidies, albeit in the interest 
of the Community consumers. On a 
different occasion, the High Authority 
supported the German coal mines when 
the German government threatened to 
exempt coal imports from the turnover 
tax in order to keep coal prices down: 
the High Authority considered that this 
would constitute discrimination against 
the German coal mining industry. In 
France, the High Authority is trying— 
largely unsuccessfully thus far—to loosen 
the government’s control over coal im- 
ports and prices; it is now taking certain 
aspects of its case to the Court. 

In some cases, the High Authority has 
taken positive action to foster the growth 
of competition. It is trying, for example, 
to create more competitive conditions in 
the coal trade, by liberalizing the existing 
rules of admission for first-hand whole- 
salers so as to increase their number, ex- 


pand their sales territories across national 
boundaries, and free them from the in- 
fluence of producers. 

To the extent to which informal con- 
trols continue to be exercised by the 
governments and industries, the High 
Authority has assumed supervisory func- 
tions which thus far have been generally 
sufficient to prevent discrimination with- 
in the common market and to assure 
other major Community objectives. In 
the case of scrap, the High Authority 
was actually instrumental in creating a 
Community-wide organization of scrap 
consumers charged with the purchase 
and distribution of foreign scrap and 
with the operation of a price equalization 
scheme financed by an assessment on 
domestic scrap. 

Where the High Authority’s powers 
over the organizations are ill-defined, it 
has tried to influence their actions by 
persuasion and prodding. For example, 
it has prevailed upon the RKK to assure 
the equitable allocation of Ruhr coal 
among all claimants, not only within 
but also outside the Community; and it 
has tried to keep producers from charg- 
ing excessive prices to Customers in non- 
member countries during the period of 
shortage. If such informal methods have 


due in part to the realization by all con- 
cerned that the High Authority has con- 
siderable reserve powers which it has not 
yet invoked, including the power to im- 
pose direct controls over production and 
prices in periods of acute shortage or 
oversupply. 


V. 

If it is difficult to discern a coherent 
philosophy in the bewildering variety of 
High Authority interventions, the reason 
must be sought in the ambivalent public 
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attitudes toward competition in the basic 
industries which are, to some extent, al- 
ready reflected in the Treaty. To be 
sure, much stress is placed in the Treaty 
on measures designed to create and 
maintain conditions in which competi- 
tion may thrive, and it would certainly 
be inaccurate to say that the High Au- 
thority has given up the struggle. In 
fact, its Division of Concentrations and 
Agreements has shown considerable in- 
genuity and persistence in its attempts to 
inject a measure of competition into in- 
dustries which, by nature and tradition, 
are exceptionally resistant to such efforts. 

But as long as the governments and 
public opinion remain, by and large, un- 
convinced that a free, competitive market 
is really desirable for these industries, the 
High Authority will face an uphill fight. 
There are innumerable ways of evading 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Treaty; 
and some of the provisions of the Treaty 
itself condone practices which tend to 
vitiate the free play of competitive forces 
—for example, the basing point system 
and compensation arrangements in favor 
of high-cost producers. To the extent 
that it proves impossible to create com- 
petitive conditions, the High Authority 
must somehow come to terms with the 
existing market structure in a way which 
assures a degree of Community control 
over the actions of governments and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

This is particularly apparent in the 
coal industry. After a rather insignifi- 
cant reorganization, there now is no 
longer any talk of breaking up the Ruhr 
coal selling system, or the corresponding 
organization in Belgium (Cobéchar). As 
long as these sales organizations continue 
to operate—albeit under the supervision 
of the High Authority—there is little 
prospect for eliminating purchasing or- 
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ganizations like the Association Tech- 
nique pour I'Ilmportation du Charbon 
(ATIC) in France or the newly re- 
organized Oberrheinische Kohlenunion 
(OKU). 

Experience during the short recession 
of 1953-54 suggests that the prospects for 
competition in steel are perhaps some- 
what brighter once the boom is over; but 
even there it will continue to be limited 
by the industries’ traditional aversion to 
price cutting—which is abetted by the 
basing point system and the rigid price 
publicity and non-discrimination require- 
ments laid down in the Treaty. The High 
Authority’s attempts to relax these re- 
quirements were nullified by the Court. 
The impression which emerges from re- 
cent actions is that the High Authority 
is now reconciled to presiding over a 
system of countervailing power. 

This being the case, it is clear that the 
High Authority’s task is not one which 
can be essentially completed in five years, 
or in any limited period of time. It is 
not just a question of laying down the 
ground rules for a unified competitive 
market. Nor is the High Authority’s 
role confined to making sure that the 
rules of the market are not violated. As 
the High Authority adjusts itself to 
working through the national govern- 
ments and the existing industrial organi- 
zations, it must place increasing em- 
phasis on providing active day-to-day 
guidance and arbitration wherever neces- 
sary. There are indications that the 
High Authority is taking hold of this 
more positive role. 

The High Authority has also shown 
signs of increased activity in providing 
guidance for investments. It got off to 
a slow start in this field, and its first ob- 
jectives proved to be too conservative 
when the demand for steel rose much 
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faster than anticipated. Bottlenecks ap- 
peared in the pig iron and coke capacity, 
resulting in heavy dependence upon im- 
ported scrap, mostly from the United 
States. The High Authority now seems 
prepared to use all means at its com- 
mand, including loans, guarantees, in- 
formal advice, and the issuing of formal 
opinions, to induce a more balanced in- 
vestment program. 


VI. 

It is hardly surprising that the experi- 
ence of ECSC has been drawn upon in 
the drafting of the treaties for the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and Eura- 
tom; in fact, several members of its staff 
were directly involved in this work. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
about the ECSC experience is the con- 
tribution it has made to our understand- 
ing of the economic and _ political 
priorities in the integration process. 
While in the last analysis it is probably 
true, in our age of government interven- 
tion in economic affairs, that nothing 
short of complete economic and political 
unification can assure an enduring and 
stable system of free trade and the 
optimum use of economic resources, it 
is clearly unnecessary and impracticable 
to do everything at once. There are cer- 
tain steps and measures of coordination 
which are more important and more ur- 
gent than others; and there is much to 
be found in the record of ECSC which 
throws light on this problem. 

In the economic field, both the suc- 
cesses and the failures of ECSC have 
underlined the importance of attacking 
the problem of trade liberalization on a 
fairly broad front. It is not sufficient to 
remove tariffs and quantitative restric- 
tions and let the rest take care of itself. 
It is equally important to prohibit taxes 
with protective effects, subsidies or 


charges which place particular industries 
at a special advantage or disadvantage 
in comparison with other industries, all 
discriminatory practices, and any other 
governmental regulations or business 
practices which impede or distort com- 
petition. 

On the other hand, the ECSC experi- 
ence has confirmed the economists’ con- 
tention that it is not necessary for the 
proper functioning of a common market 
to equalize wages, social security charges, 
or taxes, as long as it is possible to com- 
pensate for differences in the average 
level of these cost factors, or indeed in 
total unit costs, by appropriate adjust- 
ments of exchange rates. This insight 
is not new, but it takes practical ex- 
perience to impress it on the _policy- 
maker’s mind. 

Differences in the structure of wages, 
social security systems, and taxes have 
been more troublesome in that they are 
apt to distort the free play of competitive 
However, such distortions as be- 
industries 


forces. 
tween 
many supposedly unified national econ 


areas or survive in 
omies, and it is possible to live with 
them because they are relatively stable 
and thus as a rule do not require fre- 
quent and sudden adjustments on the 
part of the producers. 

It is the emergence of new distorting 
factors which gives rise to the greatest 
difficulties and tensions. It is for this 
reason that the High Authority has taken 
a stricter view of any new legislation 
implying a subsidy or special charge on 
treaty industries than it has with regard 
to the elimination of existing distortions. 
But in many cases, the 
stemmed from measures in the area of 
general economic policy and hence were 
outside the scope of ECSC’s powers. In 
other cases, the governments contended 
that they had to take certain actions af 


distortions 
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fecting coal and steel in order to prevent 
adverse effects on the rest of the econ- 
omy. It is to be hoped that the extension 
of the common market to most other 
products will generate the necessary pres- 
sures on the governments to keep their 
general economic policies in step with 
each other. 

The political lessons of ECSC are less 
clear-cut. While the Community was 
endowed with some of the symbols of 
sovereignty, experience has revealed it to 
be less supra-national than many had 
expected, as the High Authority was 
soon involved in many matters where 
the consent (and frequently the unani- 
mous consent) of the Council of Minis- 
ters was necessary. At the time of its 
inception, both its critics and its sup- 
porters had assumed that this would spell 
failure. As it turned out, the High 
Authority has often been able to wear 
out the opposition, or at least to reach a 
workable compromise, as no member 
country was prepared to bear the onus of 
obstruction. 

In proceeding as it did, the High Au- 
thority had some major assets which 
point to some of the essential statutory 
prerequisites for a successful integration 
program. These include: 

1) a treaty or charter defining in con- 
siderable detail not only the ultimate 
objectives but also the major steps toward 
their achievement, according to a definite 
time-table; 

2) an executive commission with clear- 
ly defined powers and the right at least 
to initiate action in important matters 
where it has no power of decision; 

3) a Court, to resolve conflicting inter- 
pretations of the Treaty; 

4) provisions for exemptions but lim- 
ited in time and without blanket escape 
clauses; 
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5) provisions for community assistance 
for the modernization and reconversion 
of plants and for the retraining and re- 
settlement of workers. 

If these essentials are realized, it seems 
to be less important, in practice, whether 
more or less of the ultimate power of 
decision is vested in the executive body 
or the Council of Ministers, or whether 
the voting provisions in the Commission 
or the Council of Ministers are weighted 
a bit more in the direction of the ma- 
jority rule or the unanimity rule. 

The question will be raised whether a 
legislative body should not be included 
among the essential prerequisites. The 
European treaties provide for a Euro- 
pean Parliamentary Assembly which has 
the appearance, but not the powers, of 
a legislative body, except that it can 
force the resignation of the Executive by 
a two-thirds vote of censure. In practice, 
the Common Assembly of ECSC, despite 
its limited powers, has played a useful 
role, especially through its Committees, 
in influencing the policy of the High 
Authority; but thus far it could hardly 
be considered essential to the functioning 
of the common market. As the field of 
economic integration is extended, how- 
ever, and the decisions of the Executive 
Commission affect ever more directly the 
daily lives of the Community’s citizens, 
the need for effective democratic control 
will become more apparent, and there 
will undoubtedly be increased pressures 
for a federal political structure truly 
responsible to a directly elected European 
parliament. 

Fortunately, there is a logic in the in- 
tegration process which calls for ever 
larger doses of integration if the venture 
is to succeed. One must hope the gov- 
ernments will continue to find it difficult 
to escape this logic. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Eighth United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Conference: At the Eighth UN Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference, held under the 
presidency of Mr. Drago (Argentina) at 
UN Headquarters on October 10, 1957, 
75 governments announced contributions 
which amounted to $30,250,000 for 1958.’ 
As a result of an increase in the contribu- 
tions of 21 governments over the 1957 fig- 
ures, the total contributions announced rep- 
resented a net increase of approximately 
$600,000, allowing for actual reductions in 
several contributions due to fluctuations in 
the rates of exchange. 

The representative of the United States 
announced that his government’s contribu- 
tion was subject to the proviso that the 
amount would not constitute more than 45 
percent of the total. Several participating 
countries, including Nepal and Panama, 
did not announce the amount of their con- 
tributions. The following pledges were 
made during the Conference, in general 
in local currency and in some cases subject 
to parliamentary approval: Afghanistan, 
$12,500; Albania, $2,000; Argentina, $360,- 
000; Australia, $625,000; Austria, $57,693; 
Belgium, $437,500; Bolivia, $15,789; Bul- 
garia, $15,000; Burma, $30,000; Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic, $50,000; 
Cambodia, $5,000; Canada, $2,000,000; Cey- 
lon, $20,000; Chile, $110,000; China, 


1 Documents A/CONF.14/SR.1 and 2. For a sum- 
mary of the seventh conference see International Organi- 
zation, XI, p. 495-496. 


$20,000; Colombia, $100,000; Costa Rica, 
$10,000; Cuba, $25,000; Czechoslovakia, 
$69,444; Denmark, $580,000; Ecuador, 
$8,755; Egypt, $114,877; El Salvador, 
$7,700; Ethiopia, $20,000; Federal Republic 
of Germany, $297,619; Federation of Ma- 
laya, $20,000; Finland, $25,000; France, 
$1,550,357; Greece, $25,000; Guatemala, 
$10,000; Haiti, $14,400; Honduras, $10,000; 
Hungary, $42,608; India, $525,000; Iceland, 
$3,888; Indonesia, $36,000; Iran, $50,000; 
Iraq, $55,000; Israel, $50,000; Italy, $112,- 
000; Japan, $90,000; Lebanon, $11,362; 
Liberia, $25,000; Libya, $6,000; Luxem- 
bourg, $3,000; Mexico, $113,942; Monaco, 
$1,200; Netherlands, $1,092,500; New Zea- 
land, $210,000; Norway, $390,000; Pakistan, 
$166,213; Paraguay, $12,000; Peru, $30,000; 
Philippines, $66,000; Poland, $75,000; Por- 
tugal, $15,000; Romania, $16,667; Soviet 
Union, $1,000,000; Spain, $50,000; Sudan, 
$27,000; Sweden, $792,600; Switzerland, 
$350,000; Syria, $22,821; Thailand, $64,000; 
Turkey, $210,000; Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, $125,000; United Kingdom, 
$2,240,000; United States, $15,500,000; Uru- 
guay, $120,000; Vatican City State, $2,000; 
Venezuela, $66,000; Viet Nam, $12,000; 
and Yugoslavia, $116,000. 

The Conference ended with the adoption 
of the Final Act.’ 


2 Document A/CONF.14/L.2. 








Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council from its 7g1st 
meeting through its 805th meetings, and 
from its 807th to 808th meeting. 


India-Pakistan Question 


At its 7g1st meeting the Council began 
consideration of the India-Pakistan question 
in the light of a report’ by Ambassador Jar- 
ring on the visit he had made to the sub- 
continent at the request of the Council on 
February 21, 1957. The representative 
from Pakistan, Mr. Khan Noon, who 
opened the discussion, observed that Mr. 
Jarring stated that he could not report any 
concrete proposals likely to contribute 
towards a settlement of the dispute. Mr. 
Noon declared that every effort made by 
the four mediators appointed by the Coun- 
cil from time to time to create appropriate 
conditions in the state of Jammu and Kash- 
mir for the holding of a fair and free 
plebiscite under the auspices of the UN 
had failed because India was not prepared 
to carry out its international obligations. 
Every suggestion made by Mr. Jarring for 
a peaceful solution of the problem was 
accepted by Pakistan, he said, so that if, as 
recorded in the report, his suggestions were 
not mutually acceptable, they were unac- 
ceptable only to India. Mr. Noon main- 
tained that.every problem having any bear- 
ing on the holding of a plebiscite was 
taken care of in the international agreement 
contained in the two United Nations Com- 
mission on India and Pakistan (UNCIP) 
resolutions of 1948 and 1949 and listed as 
violations of the resolutions a number of 
acts by India, such as the inclusion of 
Kashmir as a state of India in the Indian 
Constitution, and the financial integration 
of Kashmir into India in 1955. He enumer- 
ated several Pakistanian concessions, in- 


1 Document S/3821. 


2 Document S/3793. For a summary of the resolu- 


cluding the withdrawal of tribesmen and 
Pakistanian nationals from Kashmir in ad- 
vance of the truce agreement, although this 
obligation arose only after the signing of 
the truce agreement, and the agreement 
to the large-scale disbandment of Azad 
forces before the Plebiscite Administrator 
assumed office, although under the UNCIP 
resolution this move was envisaged only 
after the appointment of the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator. He urged that the Security 
Council proceed from the stage where it 
had left the dispute on December 23, 1952, 
and take positive steps to bring about de- 
militarization in order to ensure that a 
plebiscite would take place in Kashmir as 
conceived in its earlier resolutions. He also 
called for the withdrawal of all troops, In- 
dian and Pakistanian, from the cease-fire 
line and the stationing of a UN force on 
the line to prevent any violation of the line. 
As an alternative he proposed that the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan would be prepared to 
remove immediately every Pakistani soldier 
on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line, 
provided a UN force, strong enough to de- 
fend these areas and ensure their integrity, 
were stationed beforehand along the cease- 
fire line, and provided that India reduced 
its troops to the level prescribed by the Se- 
curity Council in its December 23, 1952, 
resolution. 

The position of India was presented by 
Mr. Krishna Menon who began his state- 
ment by declaring that Mr. Noon’s speech 
contained misstatements of fact and attrib- 
uted bad faith to the government of India. 
Mr. Menon maintained that the Jarring 
report had assigned neither responsibility 
nor blame but that it simply stated that a 
number of suggestions made to both gov- 
ernments did not prove mutually acceptable. 
Recalling Mr. Noon’s statement that Paki- 


tion passed on February 21, 1957, see International 


Organization, XI, p. 372. 
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stan had accepted every suggestion and that 
India had rejected everything, he observed 
that the report did not call the govern- 
ment of India intractable. He denied that 
the report contained the Pakistanian inter- 
pretation that Mr. Jarring had informed the 
Indian government that the question of in- 
vasion had been disposed of and that India 
was the aggressor and occupier of the terri- 
tory. Mr. Menon reiterated the position 
which he had expressed upon previous oc- 
casions that part III of the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution of August 13 was contingent 
on part II, part Il dependent on part I, 
and the whole of the resolution contingent 
on all the circumstances to which both 
countries gave adherence at that time and 
which Pakistan had violated at the time 
and continued to violate. Consequently, he 
said, the report dealt with part I, to which 
he confined his remarks. Turning to the 
Jarring report’s suggestion for arbitration in 
which power would be given to the arbi- 
trator to indicate to the parties which meas- 
ures should be taken to arrive at a full 
implementation, Mr. Menon expressed the 
view that the issue was not amenable to 
arbitration, that the 1949 resolution laid 
down a particular machinery for the deter- 
mination of the facts, and that UNCIP 
under the resolution must report to the 
parties whether or not implementation had 
taken place, so that if India agreed to any 
other machinery this would be going out- 
side the terms of the resolution. As further 
reason for opposing arbitration, Mr. Menon 
said that since India’s vital interests were 
involved it would not submit to arbitration 
and that only juridical questions could be 
subjected to arbitration. 

In reply to the charge that India was in 
the process of arming against Pakistan, Mr. 
Menon stated that the total aggregate mili- 
tary expenditure in Pakistan was higher 
than in India. He declared that the enor- 
mous military potential which existed in 
Azad Kashmir was a threat not only to the 
part of Kashmir which India administered 
but to the whole of India. Aggression had 


been committed against India, he said, and 
called for the vacating of the aggression, as 
India had done in 1948. In reply to the 
proposals of the Pakistanian representative, 
Mr. Menon asserted in connection with the 
suggestion that all troops be withdrawn 
from the cease-fire line and a UN force be 
stationed there, that there were no troops 
on the cease-fire line and that no military 
personnel could be stationed within five 
hundred yards of the line. Indian troops 
were in the territory of the Union of India, 
he emphasized, the cease-fire line was not 
a political boundary but was in the sover- 
eign territory of India, UN forces which 
would go on the line or in Pakistan-occu- 
pied Kashmir would be setting their foot 
on the sovereign territory of India, and in 
no circumstances would his government 
permit the occupation of India by foreign 
troops. Pakistanian withdrawal of its 
troops would have little meaning because 
the farthest distance to which they would 
be withdrawn was 105 miles and the near- 
est, four miles, so that they could return 
very quickly. He declared that the four 
demands of Pakistan were violations of the 
UN Charter and that the fourth one was 
more than a violation because it attempted 
to tell India where to put its troops. 

Mr. Noon, the Pakistanian representative, 
in response to Mr. Menon’s speech, asked 
whether by raising the issue of aggression, 
India wished Pakistan to ventilate again the 
question of India’s aggression, not only in 
Kashmir, but also in Junagadh, Manavador, 
Mangrol, and Hyderabad. He observed that 
Pakistan had already accepted eleven pro- 
posals to secure the demilitarization of 
Kashmir and the plebiscite under UN aus- 
pices sought by the UN resolutions, and 
had also accepted the twelfth proposal made 
by Mr. Jarring, whereas India had rejected 
all the proposals. 

The United Kingdom representative, Sir 
Pierson Dixon, urged that both sides seek 
to create an atmosphere favorable to the 
promotion of further negotiations, to agree 
to an investigation regarding the facts con- 
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cerning the augmentation of forces, and to 
attempt to make some progress towards 
the implementation of part II of the UN- 
CIP resolution of August 13, 1948. The 
United States representative, Mr. Wads- 
worth, suggested that the Council call once 
more upon Dr. Frank Graham, the UN 
Representative for India and Pakistan, to 
consult with the parties in order to bring 
about implementation of the UNCIP agree- 
ments in connection with the Truce agree- 
ment, the cease-fire order, and the ar- 
bitration proposal of Mr. Jarring. The 
Australian representative, Mr. Walker, sup- 
ported the suggestion made by the dele- 
gates of the United Kingdom and the 
United States to employ the services of Dr. 
Graham. The Philippines representative, 
Mr. Romulo, summarized the provisions of 
the UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948, 
and January 5, 1949, as providing for a 
cease-fire, a truce agreement, and a free 
and impartial plebiscite to determine 
whether the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
should accede to Pakistan or to India. He 
pointed out that the government of Paki- 
stan showed its readiness to comply with 
the terms of the agreement and had just 
reiterated its desire to proceed to their full 
implementation, while the government of 
India had contended and continue to do 
so that Pakistan had failed to implement 
fully the cease-fire order, and that therefore 
it could not agree to the implementation of 
the truce agreement and the plebiscite. He 
termed disturbing the statement of the rep- 
resentative of India that India was not pre- 
pared to offer any proposal which infringed 
its territory, saying that any claim by one 
party or the other that any part of Jammu 
and Kashmir was Indian or Pakistan terri- 
tory would be highly prejudicial to the 
implementation of the two UNCIP resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Jarring, the Swedish representative, 
stated that he did not feel that he should 
offer an interpretation of his report. He 
recalled that the Swedish government dur- 
ing the current year had suggested that 


certain legal aspects of the question might 
be referred to the International Court of 
Justice for an advisory opinion and stated 
that his government still maintained that 
the suggestion should be considered at an 
appropriate moment. He said that should 
the suggestion for the resumption of con- 
versations between Dr. Graham and the 
two governments meet with general sup- 
port, the Swedish government would raise 
no objections. 

At the 799th meeting, Mr. Krishna 
Menon again spoke, giving the basic posi- 
tion of his government that India was the 
complainant and had come before the Se- 
curity Council about aggression on the 
Union of India against Kashmir, a constit- 
uent part of India. He declared that India 
had brought the matter before the Council 
in order that the conflict which had oc- 
curred in regard to Kashmir might not 
become more intensive or expand, In re- 
ply to the invocation of self-determination 
by the Cuban representative, Mr. Menon 
declared that this concept was not applicable 
to Kashmir, since the Constitution of India 
was based upon the principle that a union 
is inviolable. Turning to the Swedish sug- 
gestion concerning the International Court 
of Justice, he asked for clarification of the 
“certain legal aspects” mentioned. He also 
discussed the Pakistanian occupation of the 
northern areas of Jammu and Kashmir 
which were under the suzerainty of the 
Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir when 
the British withdrew from India, stating 
that this occupation was part of the annexa- 
tion and therefore a violation of part I 
of the resolution of August 13 which made 
it impossible for any progress to be made. 

The Swedish representative replied to the 
query of Mr. Menon concerning the Inter- 
national Court by stating that his govern- 
ment intended two questions to be sub- 
mitted for an advisory opinion: the legality 
of the accession and the extent to which 
India and Pakistan had assumed precise 
obligations in respect to the manner in 
which the plebiscite should be arranged and 
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to the prerequisites for a plebiscite, if a 
confirming plebiscite were a condition for 
the accession. 

Mr. Khan Noon, speaking at the 802d 
meeting, declared that his delegation wel- 
comed the suggestion that Dr. Graham 
should again visit the sub-continent with a 
view to creating conditions that would se- 
cure the full implementation of the two 
UNCIP resolutions. He said that both 
Pakistan and India and not India alone 
were the succession governments to the 
United Kingdom, as shown by the Indian 
Independence Act of 1947, passed by the 
British Parliament. Pakistan, through the 
Standstill Agreement executed in 1947 by 
the Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir 
with the government of Pakistan, was rec- 
ognized as the sole successor of the British 
government of India in so far as the rights 
and obligations of this government in rela- 
tion to the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
were concerned. The Indian contention 
that the Jarring proposal of arbitration af- 
fected the sovereignty, the vital interests, 
and the honor and integrity of India was 
not valid, according to Mr. Noon, who said 
that Mr. Jarring did not propose that the 
destiny of the people of Jammu and Kash- 
mir be disposed of by arbitrators but merely 
that the Indian position on the non-imple- 
mentation of part I be submitted to fact- 
finding by the arbitrators. 

At the 803d meeting, Mr. Wadsworth 
(United States) introduced a draft resolu- 
tion’ sponsored by his government together 
with Australia, Colombia, Philippines, and 
the United Kingdom, in which the Security 
Council, having received and noted with 
appreciation the Jarring report and observ- 
ing that the governments of India and 
Pakistan recognized and accepted the com- 
mitments undertaken by them in the reso- 
lutions of UNCIP dated August 13, 1948, 
and January 5, 1949, and that Mr. Jarring 
felt it appropriate to explore what was im- 
peding their full implementation, requested 
the governments of India and Pakistan to 


2 Document S/3911. 


refrain from making any statements and 
from doing or causing to be done or per- 
mitting any acts which might aggravate 
the situation; requested the UN Representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan to make any 
recommendations to the parties for further 
action which he considered desirable in con- 
nection with part I of the UNCIP resolu- 
tion of August 13, having regard to his 
third and fifth reports and the report of 
Mr. Jarring, and to enter into negotiations 
with the governments of India and Paki- 
stan in order to implement part II of the 
UNCIP resolution of August 13 and in par- 
ticular to reach agreement on a reduction of 
forces on each side of the cease-fire line to 
a specific number, arrived at on the basis 
of the relevant Security Council resolutions 
and having regard to the fifth report of the 
UN Representative for India and Pakistan; 
called upon the governments of India and 
Pakistan to cooperate with the UN Repre- 
sentative in order to formulate an early 
agreement on demilitarization procedures; 
authorized the UN Representative to visit 
the sub-continent for these purposes; and 
instructed the UN Representative to report 
to the Security Council on his efforts as 
soon as possible. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, speaking on the draft 
resolution, expressed the realization that it 
could not fully satisfy either party. Mr. 
Romulo, whose government also sponsored 
the draft, pointed out that the specific char- 
acter of the mandate given to Dr. Graham 
who was asked to deal with the demilitari- 
zation of Jammu and Kashmir was in keep- 
ing with the Indian and Pakistanian state- 
ments to the Council, for the latter had 
considered mainly whether or not the cease- 
fire agreement had been fully implemented 
and whether or not it had since been vio- 
lated. 

The question of the cease-fire was also 
considered by the President of the Council, 
speaking as the representative of Iraq. He 
advanced the view that the main difference 
as presented by both parties centered around 
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the augmentation of the forces after the 
cease-fire and that the procedures suggested 
in the draft concerning the request to Dr. 
Graham and the cooperation of India and 
Pakistan fell short of the requirements of 
the case. He supported the proposals of Mr. 
Noon that all troops be withdrawn from 
the cease-fire line and a UN force be sta- 
tioned on the line or that all Pakistani 
troops be removed on the Pakistan side of 
the line, provided a UN force were sta- 
tioned beforehand along the line. 

Mr. Noon discussed the draft and ex- 
pressed disappointment at the inclusion of 
a reference to part I of the 1948 resolution 
which, he stressed, had been fully imple- 
mented. 
tion to Dr. Graham and expressed hope for 
the success of his mission. Mr. Menon stated 
that his government was totally opposed to 
the draft resolution which he called regres- 
sive. He requested that the draft not be 
passed, since its passage would constitute 
support of aggression. The Soviet represent- 
ative, Mr. Sobolev, also criticized the draft, 
affirming that it proposed that a solution 
should again be sought on lines which many 
years of experience had proved incapable of 
producing positive results. Referring to the 
emphasis on demilitarization, he inquired 
of the United States representative whether 
this proposal also extended to discontinuing 
the supply of United States military equip- 
ment to Pakistan and the construction of 
military bases on Pakistan territory. 

At the 807th meeting, Mr. Jarring sub- 
mitted a number of amendments’ to the 
draft in the hope that they might help in 
overcoming the difficulties of agreement. 
Among the amendments were included the 
following changes: 1) replacement of “com- 
mitments undertaken by them in” by the 
words “provisions of its resolution of Janu- 
ary 17, 1948 and of” the UNCIP resolutions 
in the fourth preambular paragraph; 2) 
substitution of operative paragraph 2 by a 
request to the UN Representative for India 


* Document S/3920. 


He promised the fullest coopera- 


and Pakistan to make any recommendations 
to the parties for further appropriate action 
in order to make progress toward the im- 
plementation of the UNCIP resolutions; 3) 
deletion of the paragraph calling upon the 
governments concerned to cooperate with 
the UN Representative. The United King- 
dom representative, speaking for the spon- 
sors of the draft, welcomed the amendments 
and declared that on the assumption that 
the Swedish amendments were not unac- 
ceptable to the parties the sponsors were 
prepared to vote in favor of them. 

At the 808th meeting the amendments 
were adopted by a vote of 10 in favor, none 
against, with 1 abstention. The draft reso- 
lution, as amended, was adopted by the 
same vote. Mr. Noon regretted that the 
specific objects mentioned in the resolution, 
especially in regard to demilitarization, 
were not emphasized in the amendments, 
reiterated the Pakistani conviction that part 
I of the UNCIP resolution of August 13, 
1948, had been implemented, and recalled 
his previous statement that his government 
would give full cooperation to Dr. Graham. 
Mr. Menon stated that his government did 
not accept the resolution and that it had 


accepted no resolutions except those of 
January 17 and August 13, 1948, and Janu- 


ary 5, 1949. The resolution that India 
could accept, he informed the Council, 
would be a resolution in terms of the Char- 
ter, calling upon the aggressor to vacate 
the aggression. 


Other Matters 


At the 793d meeting the Security Coun- 
cil met to elect five members of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in order to fill the 
seats which were to become vacant on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1958, as a result of the date of 
expiry of the terms of office of Judges Bad- 
awi (Egypt), Winiarski (Poland), Zorici¢ 
(Yugoslavia), Read (Canada), and Koo 
(China). The Council had before it the 
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list” of candidates and a memorandum* by 
the Secretary-General. Mr. Badawi, Mr. 
Koo, Sir Percy Spender (Australia), and 
Mr. Winiarski received an absolute majority 
in the Security Council and also in the Gen- 
neral Assembly. The President of the 
Council, therefore, declared them elected. 
At its 794th meeting the Council, voting to 
fill the remaining seat, chose, after two 
votes, Mr. Jean Spiropoulos (Greece). The 
General Assembly on October 1, 1957, also 


5 Documents S/3879 and Adds.1, 2, 
$/3889 and Add.1. 
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gave the necessary majority to Mr. Spiro- 
poulos who was, therefore, declared elected. 

The 792d meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil was held privately on September 26, 
1957, to consider the question of the recom- 
mendation for the appointment of the Sec- 
retary-General of the UN. The Council 
unanimously decided to recommend to the 
General Assembly that Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold be appointed as Secretary-General for 
a new five-year term of office. 


* Document S/3891. 





International Court of Justice 


Applications 

Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27th, 1955 (Israel v. Bulgaria): On 
October 16, 1957, Israel filed an application 
instituting proceedings against the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria regarding an aerial 
incident which occurred on July 27, 1955.’ 
The application recalled that on that date 
an aircraft belonging to an Israeli airline 
company was shot down on Bulgarian ter- 
ritory by the Bulgarian Security Forces, 
fifty-one passengers and seven crew mem- 
bers being killed. The government of 
Israel requested the Court to declare Bul- 
garian responsibility under international 
law for the damage caused and to deter- 
mine the amount of compensation, 


Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27th, 1955 (United States v. Bulgaria): 
An application was filed by the United 
States on October 28, 1957, in connection 
with the aerial incident in which several 
United States nationals were killed when an 
Israeli aircraft was shot down on July 27, 
1955, in Bulgaria.” According to the appli- 
cation and notes exchanged between the 
two governments, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment had accepted liability to the United 
States government and had promised com- 
pensation, but had subsequently gone back 
on this decision. 


Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27th, 1955 (United Kingdom v. Bul- 
garia): There was transmitted to the Regis- 
try of the International Court of Justice on 
November 21, 1957, an application’ by the 


1 International Court of Justice, 
57/41, October 17, 1957. 

2 International Court of Justice, 
57/43, October 29, 1957. 

§ International Court of Justice, 
57/45, November 23, 1957. 

‘International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
57/47, November 29, 1957; International Court of 
Justice, Special Agreement notified to the Court by the 
Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands on 
November 27, 1957, Case concerning Sovereignty over 
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United Kingdom instituting proceedings be- 
fore the Court against the government of 
the People’s Republic of Bulgaria concern- 
ing the aerial incident referred to above 
in which several nationals of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies were killed. The 
Bulgarian government had accepted liability 
to the government of the United Kingdom 
for the damage thus caused to its nationals 
and had promised compensation, according 
to the application and annexed documents 
(exchange of notes between the two govern- 
ments), but had subsequently gone back on 
its decision. 


Case concerning Sovereignty over Certain 
Frontier Land (Belgium v. Netherlands): 
The government of the Netherlands filed in 
the Registry of the International Court of 
Justice on November 27, 1957, a special 
agreement’ between Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands whereby the two nations submitted 
to the Court a difference between them 
which arose as a result of claims by each 
of them concerning sovereignty over parcels 
of land shown in the survey and known 
from 1836 to 1843 as Nos. g1 and g2, Sec- 
tion A., Zondereygen. The parcels of land 
are situated in the frontier region of Baarle 
Nassau and Baarle-Duc. 


Cases before the Court 


Cases concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27th, 1955 (Israel v. Bulgaria, United 
States v. Bulgaria, United Kingdom v. Bul- 
garia): In three orders’ of November 26th, 
1957, the Court fixed June 2, 1958, as the 
time limit for the filing of the memorial of 


Certain Frontier Land (Belgium v. Netherlands). 
General List No. 38. 

5 Case concerning the Aerial Incident of July 27th, 
1955 (Israel v. Bulgaria), Order of November 26th, 
1957: 1.C.J. Reports, p. 184; Case concerning the Aerial 
Incident of July 27th, 1955 (United States of America 
v. Bulgaria), Order of November 26th, 1957: 1.C.]. 
Reports 1957, p. 188; Case concerning the Aerial Inci- 
dent of July 27th, 1955 (United Kingdom v. Bulgaria), 
Order of November 26th, 1957: 1.C.J. Reports 1957, 
p. 192. 
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the governments of the three applicants 
(Israel, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom), reserving for a subsequent or- 
der the fixing of the time limit for the 
filing by the respondent of its counter-me- 
morial. On January 27, 1958, the Court 
fixed December 9, 1958, as the time limit 
for the filing of the counter-memorial of 
the government of Bulgaria.’ 

Case concerning Sovereignty over Cer- 
tain Frontier Land (Belgium v. Nether- 
lands): In an order of December 12, 1957,’ 
the Court fixed February 27, 1958, as the 
time limit for the filing of the memorial of 
Belgium and May 29, 1958, as the time 
limit for the filing of the counter-memorial 
of the Netherlands. 


Interhandel Case (Switzerland v. United 
States): In connection with a request for 
the indication of interim measures of pro- 
tection presented by the Swiss government 
on October 3, 1957, the Court issued an 
order’ on October 24, 1957, in which it 
found that there was no need to indicate 
interim measures. Another order’ issued 
on the same day fixed the time limits for 
the filing of the pleadings as follow: for 
the memorial of the Swiss government, 
January 31, 1958, and for the counter-me- 
morial or any preliminary objections of the 
United States government, March 3, 1958. 
On January 15, 1958, the Court granted an 
application from Switzerland and _ the 
United States for the extension of their time 
limits to April 1 and June 15, 1958, respec- 
tively.” 


Judgments 
Case concerning Right of Passage over 
Indian Territory (Preliminary Objections) 


® Case concerning the Aerial Incident of July 27th, 
1955 (Israel v. Bulgaria), Order of January 27th, 1958: 
1.C.]. Reports 1958, p. 7; Case concerning the Aerial 
Incident of July 27th, 1955 (United States of America 
v. Bulgaria), Order of January 27th, 1958: 1.C.J. Re- 
ports 1958, p. 10; Case concerning the Aerial Incident 
of July 27th, 1955 (United Kingdom v. Bulgaria), 
Order of January 27th, 1958: 1.C.J. Reports 1958, 
: 8. 
’ 1 Case concerning sovereignty over certain frontier 
land, Order of December 12th, 1957: 1.C.]. Reports 
1957, p. 195. 

8 Interhandel Case (interim measures of protection), 
Order of October 24th, 1957: I.C.J]. Reports 1957, 


(Portugal v. India): On November 26, 
1957, the Court gave its judgment concern- 
ing the preliminary objections to its juris- 
diction raised by India in the case concern- 
ing right of passage over Indian territory." 
India had raised six preliminary objections.” 
1) The third condition in the Portuguese 
declaration of December 19, 1955, accepting 
the jurisdiction of the Court was incom- 
patible with the object of the Optional 
Clause, so that the declaration was invalid. 
This condition reserved for the Portuguese 
government the right to exclude from the 
scope of the declaration at any time during 
its validity any given category of disputes 
by notifying the Secretary-General of the 
UN. 2) The filing of the Portuguese appli- 
cation of December 22, 1955, before the 
transmission of the declaration of Portugal 
accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court to other parties to the Statute vio- 
lated the equality, mutuality, and reciproc- 
ity to which India was entitled under the 
Optional Clause. 3) This objection was 
based on the absence, prior to the filing of 
the application, of diplomatic negotiations 
which would have made it possible to de- 
fine the subject matter of the claim. 4) 
The Court was requested to declare that 
since India had ignored the Portuguese 
declaration before the application was filed, 
India had been unable to avail itself on the 
basis of reciprocity of the condition in the 
Portuguese declaration enabling it to ex- 
clude from the jurisdiction of the Court the 
dispute which was the subject matter of 
the application. 5) The basis of this objec- 
tion was the reservation in the India dec- 
laration of acceptance which excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the Court disputes re- 


p. 112. See International Organization, XI, p. 671, 
for previous information on the case. 

*Interhandel Case, Order of October 24th, 
1.C.]. Reports 1957, p. 123. 

10 Interhandel Case, Order of January 
1.C.]. Reports 1958, p. 4-5. 

11 Case concerning right of passage over Indian terri 
tory (Preliminary Objections), Judgment of November 
26th, 1957: 1.C.J. Reports 1957, p. 125. For informa- 
tion on the application instituting proceedings, see 
International Organization, X, p. 125. 
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garding questions which by international 
law fell exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the government of India. The Indian 
government asserted that the facts and the 
legal considerations adduced before the 
Court did not permit the conclusion that 
there was a reasonably arguable case for 
the contention that the subject matter of 
the dispute was outside its domestic juris- 
diction. 6) The government of India con- 
tended that the Court was without juris- 
diction because India’s declaration of ac- 
ceptance was limited to “disputes arising 
after February 5, 1930, with regard to situa- 
tions or facts subsequent to the same date”. 
India argued that the dispute submitted to 
the Court by Portugal did not arise after 
February 5, 1930, and secondly, that in any 
case, it was a dispute concerning situations 
and facts prior to that date. 

Added to its submission by the govern- 
ment of Portugal was a statement request- 
ing the Court to recall to the parties the 
universally admitted principle that they 
should facilitate the accomplishment of the 
task of the Court by abstaining from any 
measure capable of exercising a prejudicial 
effect in regard to the execution of its deci- 
sion or which might bring about either an 
aggravation or an extension of the dispute. 
The Court, however, did not consider that 
in the circumstances it should comply with 
this request. 

In its judgment, the Court rejected the 
first, second, third, and fourth preliminary 
objections, and joined the fifth and sixth 
objections to the merits. It declared that 
the proceedings on the merits were resumed 
and fixed as followed the time limits for 
the rest of the proceedings: for the filing 
of the counter-memorial of India, February 
25, 1958; for the filing of the Portuguese 
reply, May 25, 1958; and for the filing of 
the Indian rejoinder, July 25, 1958. 

In analysing the first Indian objection, 
the Court distinguished the three reasons 
given by India in support of its argument 
that the declaration of Portugal was in- 
compatible with the purpose of the Op- 


tional Clause. In the first instance, the gov- 
ernment of India maintained that the third 
condition of the declaration gave Portugal 
the right, by making at any time a notifica- 
tion to that effect, to withdraw from the 
jurisdiction of the Court a dispute which 
had been submitted to it prior to such a 
notification. Such a retroactive effect, ac- 
cording to India, was incompatible with the 
principle of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court as established in Article 36 of the 
Statute; thus the third condition was in- 
valid because it contemplated an effect con- 
trary to the Statute. In the judgment of 
the Court the third condition was not retro- 
active to cover cases already before the 
Court, for the words, “with effect from the 
moment of such notification”, could not be 
construed as covering cases already before 
the Court. The second reason given by 
India in support of its first objection was 
that the third condition introduced an ele- 
ment of uncertainty concerning reciprocal 
rights and obligations which deprived the 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court of all practical value. The Court, 
however, stated that since declarations and 
their alterations must be deposited with the 
Secretary-General, it was possible, when a 
case was submitted to the Court, to ascer- 
tain the reciprocal obligations of the parties 
in accordance with their respective declara- 
tions. The Court admitted that during the 
interval between the date of a notification 
to the Secretary-General and its receipt by 
the parties to the Statute some element of 
uncertainty might exist, but such uncer- 
tainty was inherent in the operation of the 
system of the Optional Clause and did not 
affect the validity of the third Portuguese 
condition. The Court also noted that there 
was no essential difference, with regard to 
the degree of certainty, between a situation 
resulting from the right of total denuncia- 
tion (which had been exercised by India 
on January 7, 1956) and that resulting from 
the third Portuguese condition. As the third 
reason for the invalidity of the third con- 
dition, India had contended that the con- 
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dition offended against the principle of 
reciprocity underlying the Optional Clause 
because it claimed for Portugal a right 
which in effect was denied to other signa- 
tories who had made a declaration without 
appending any such condition. The Court 
rejected this contention on the grounds that 
any reservation notified by Portugal in pur- 
suance of its third condition became auto- 
matically operative against it in relation to 
other signatories of the Optional Clause. 
If the position of the parties in the exercise 
of their rights were in any way affected by 
the unavoidable interval between the re- 
ceipt by the Secretary-General of the appro- 
priate notification and its receipt by the 
other signatories, that delay operated equal- 
ly in favor of or against all signatories 
and was a consequence of the system estab- 
lished by the Optional Clause. Inasmuch 
as the Court found that the third condi- 
tion was not incompatible with the Statute, 
it was not necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of whether, if it were invalid, its in- 


validity would affect the declaration as a 
whole. 

In dealing with the second preliminary 
objection of India, the Court considered 


two questions. In filing its application on 
the date that it did, did Portugal act in a 
manner contrary to any provision of the 
Statute? If not, did it thereby violate any 
right of India under the Statute or under 
its declaration? India contended that the 
declaration did not become effective until 
the transmission by the Secretary-General 
of a copy of the declaration to the parties 
to the Statute, but the Court stated that the 
legal effect of a declaration did not depend 
upon subsequent action or inaction of the 
Secretary-General. In regard to the second 
question the Court could not discover what 
right was violated by the manner of the 
filing of the Portuguese application, and 
India did not specify what right it had in 
mind. 

In connection with the third preliminary 
objection the Court found from examining 
the negotiations which had taken place 


between the parties concerning the right of 
passage that the legal issue was sufficiently 
disclosed in the diplomatic exchanges and 
considered that Portugal had complied with 
the conditions of the Court’s jurisdiction as 
laid down in Article 36 (2) of the Statute. 

The Court, in considering the fourth ob- 
jection, which was based on considerations 
substantially identical with those adduced 
in support of the second objection, simply 
recalled what it had said in dealing with 
the latter, in particular that the Statute did 
not prescribe any interval between the de- 
posit of a declaration of acceptance and the 
filing of an application. 

Regarding the fifth objection which was 
joined to the merits, the Court noted that 
the facts on which the submissions of India 
were based were not admitted by Portugal 
and that elucidation of those facts and their 
legal consequences would involve an exami- 
nation of the practice of the United King- 
dom, Indian, and Portuguese authorities in 
the matter of the right of passage, in par- 
ticular to determine whether this practice 
showed that the parties had envisaged this 
right as a question which according to in- 
ternational law was exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the territorial sovereign. All 
these and similar questions could not be 
examined at this preliminary stage without 
prejudging the merits. 

In dealing with the sixth objection the 
Court noted that to ascertain the date on 
which the dispute had arisen it was neces- 
sary to examine whether or not the dispute 
was only a continuation of a dispute on the 
right of passage which had arisen before 
1930. Since the Court had heard conflict- 
ing arguments regarding the nature of the 
right of passage formerly exercised, it was 
not in a position to determine the date on 
which the dispute arose or whether or not 
the dispute constituted an extension of a 
prior dispute. 

Dissenting opinions were expressed by 
four judges. Vice-President Badawi did not 
concur in the decisions on the second and 
sixth objections which he believed were 
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well-founded. Analyzing the second objec- 
tion concerning what he called the pre- 
mature filing of the Portuguese application, 
Vice-President Badawi stated that every dec- 
laration is in itself an acceptance and an 
offer, and that the offer by Portugal, con- 
tained in its declaration and addressed to 
the other states, had not been accepted by 
India, or, indeed, communicated to India. 
The present case failed wholly to satisfy the 
minimum conditions required for the for- 
mation of a contract. Since the declaration 
was deposited with the Secretary-General 
on the eve of the application, it would have 
been impossible to suppose that it would be 
transmitted to the other states within 24 
hours, so that the position was the same as 
if the declaration had not been made. No 
agreement existed between Portugal and 
India with regard to acceptance of the juris- 
diction of the Court, so that the Court 
lacked jurisdiction to deal with the applica- 
tion of December 22, 1955. 

Discussing the sixth objection, Vice-Presi- 
dent Badawi stated that the situation con- 
cerning the passage existed before 1930 and 
that fact, by itself, and irrespective of the 
merits of the question, was sufficient to ex- 
clude the dispute from the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Even if Portugal could succeed 
in showing that it did in reality enjoy a 
right, that possibility was wholly uncon- 
nected with the sixth objection. If the 
Court had rejected that objection, it would 
have given retroactive effect to the Indian 
declaration and would thus have adjudi- 
cated upon a situation some two centuries 
old. 

Judge Klaestad, in giving his dissenting 
opinion, with which Judge Fernandes, 
Judge ad hoc, agreed,” noted that in its 
fifth objection India invoked a reservation 
contained in its declaration of 1940 accept- 
ing the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court, which excluded from this jurisdic- 
tion “disputes with regard to questions 
which by international law fall exclusively 
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within the jurisdiction of India”. From 
an examination of the legal grounds in- 
voked by Portugal he concluded that the 
subject matter of the dispute could only be 
decided on the ground of international law 
and that it could not be considered as re- 
lating to questions which by international 
law fell exclusively within India’s jurisdic- 
tion. He therefore was unable to accept 
the fifth objection and declared that it 
should not be joined to the merits, as the 
Court had decided, but should be rejected. 

Judge Chagla, Judge ad hoc, also appended 
to the judgment a dissenting opinion in 
which he expressed the view that India’s 
first objection should prevail, since the 
reservation of Portugal in its declaration 
“threatened to disintegrate that minimum 
of compromise which is embodied in the 
Optional Clause”. Acceptance by Portu- 
gal of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court he termed entirely illusory. The 
minimum of compromise which is embod- 
ied in the Optional Clause is the right given 
to the state to limit the categories of dis- 
putes which it is prepared to submit to the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, but 
any further derogation from that minimum 
of compromise should not be permissible. 
Even if no retroactive effect could be given 
to Portugal’s declaration, it suffered from 
a fatal defect: once a reservation is made 
with regard to categories of disputes which 
are submitted to the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, categories over which the 
Court has jurisdiction must be specified and 
defined. Judge Chagla stated that since 
the condition of Portugal was invalid, the 
whole instrument was invalid, for if a pro- 
vision in an instrument is an essential con- 
dition and if the court is satisfied that in 
the absence of that essential condition the 
instrument would not have been executed, 
then if the condition is bad, the court is 
powerless, and the whole instrument must 
be declared to be invalid. 

In his consideration of the second and 


July 6th, 1957: 1.C.J. Reports 1957, p. 64; see Inter- 
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fourth objections, Mr. Chagla asserted that 
the two parts of Article 36 (4) of the Stat- 
ute were both mandatory: one making it 
incumbent upon a state making a declara- 
tion to deposit it with the Secretary-General 
of the UN and the second making it in- 
cumbent upon the latter to transmit copies 
thereof to the parties to the Statute and to 
the Registrar of the Court. The obvious 
reason for the second provision, he said, 
was that some time should elapse between 
the making of the declaration and the fil- 
ing of an application. The premature filing 
of the application made it impossible for 
India to exercise the right of incorporating 
the declaration of Portugal into its own 
declaration, as it is entitled to do by law, 
and then using the third Portuguese condi- 
tion against Portugal. 

Judge Chagla stated that he would over- 
rule the third objection on the ground that 
it is only necessary that two governments 
show themselves as holding opposite views. 
The fifth objection should be sustained, 
because the right claimed by Portugal was 
so insubstantial that it was incapable of 
being translated into something which is 
enforceable and the Court therefore should 
come to the conclusion that the right 
claimed is not a legal right, much less a 
right recognized by international law or a 
right with regard to which India’s discre- 
tion is controlled by any international obli- 
gation. If Portugal were to succeed in its 
contentions, the judgment obtained from 
the Court could never be given effect to by 
India, for if the Court were to declare that 
Portugal had a right of transit over Indian 
territory from Daman to the enclaves it 
would be impossible for India to know 
what the nature, extent, or content of that 
right would be. Would Portugal be entitled 
under this right to transport a whole army 
from Daman to the enclaves in order to 
suppress the revolt which had occurred 
there? Only by negotiations between the 
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two countries which might result in a treaty 
could the modalities of a right of transit be 
settled between India and Portugal. It is 
an elementary principle of international law 
that a state has exclusive competence within 
its own territory. Since 1818 the Indian 
government had always reserved to itself 
the right to control the passage or transit 
facilities and even, if occasion arose, to pro- 
hibit it altogether. Thus India was correct 
in the contention that a right of passage 
subject to be revoked in whole or in part 
by somebody else is not a right at all. Por- 
tugal urged that this right is warranted by 
general principles of international law; 
these general principles would be applicable 
if Portugal established a general custom in 
contradistinction to a local custom by which 
a state has the right to access to enclaves 
by transit facilities being given to it in 
order to maintain communications between 
itself and its enclaves. No general custom 
has ever been established permitting a state 
to have access to its enclaves by right. 

The sixth objection, according to Judge 
Chagla, should also be upheld, for the dis- 
pute was as to the true result in law of facts 
and situations from 1818 onwards, The 
contention of Portugal that India acted 
contrary to its obligation to allow right of 
passage to Portugal, that the breach of its 
obligation only took place in 1954, and that 
therefore it was irrelevant to consider for 
the purpose of the objection any facts or 
situations prior to 1954 was a fallacy, for 
the obligation of India was in dispute and 
according to Portugal itself the obligation 
of India arose from facts and situations 
prior to 1930. 

In an order of February 10, 1958,” the 
Court extended to the following dates the 
time limits for the rest of the proceedings: 
for the counter-memorial of India, to March 
25, 1958; for the reply of Portugal, to July 
25, 1958; and for the rejoinder of India, to 
September 25, 1958. 


13 Case concerning right of passage over Indian territory, Order of February 10th, 1958: 1.C.]. Reports 1958, 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Council 


The Council of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) held its 26th session 
in Madrid, June 3-14, 1957, under the chair- 
manship of S. A. Hasnie.’ During its dis- 
cussion of current FAO activities the Coun- 
cil 1) decided to accept the invitation of the 
United States government to act as host to 
the fifth World Forestry Congress in 1960; 
2) agreed to the proposed procedures for or- 
ganizing the second session of the joint Food 
and Agriculture Organization/Economic 
Commission for Europe Committee on For- 
estry Working Techniques and the Train- 
ing of Forest Workers, which was to be 
held in Moscow in September 1957; 3) es- 
tablished the European Inland Fisheries Ad- 
visory Commission to promote improve- 
ments in inland fisheries and to give advice 
on the matter; 4) approved certain budget- 
ary amendments to the constitution of the 
European Commission for the Control of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease; 5) received the 
report of a mission which had been ap- 
pointed in 1951 to examine the Moroccan 
agricultural and food supply situation aris- 
ing from drought conditions, noted subse- 
quent developments and the intentions of 
several governments to assist Morocco, and 
requested the Director-General to keep the 
situation under review and to take further 
steps which might be necessary; and 6) re- 
quested the Director-General to examine the 
advisability of establishing a committee on 
settlement, resettlement, and agrarian re- 
form, as proposed by the government of 
Israel. 

In its review of FAO’s technical assistance 
activities the Council requested the Director- 
General to include in his report on the 1958 
program information on the evaluation of 


1 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 
Council of FAO, Twenty-sixth Session, 3-14 June 1957, 


various projects. In line with recommenda- 
tions of the Co-ordinating Committee re- 
garding FAO technical assistance the Coun- 
cil reaffirmed its previous endorsement of 
the country programming operations, agreed 
that greater flexibility in the technical assist- 
ance program was desirable, and, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of regional projects such 
as locust control and Senn pest control, 
urged that steps be taken by the Technical 
Assistance Board and the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee to raise the percentage avail- 
able for regional projects to a higher figure 
than ten percent of the total sum available 
for technical assistance programs. 

The Council, after receiving the report of 
the 28th session of the Committee on Com- 
modity Problems, endorsed the committee’s 
view that the imbalance between supply and 
demand and resulting surplus accumula- 
tions for some products were pressing prob- 
lems which required international coordina- 
tion for solution. The Council expressed 
particular interest in programs to assist the 
disposal of surpluses in aid of economic de- 
velopment. After receiving the report of 
the working party on agricultural support 
measures, the Council noted that studies of 
this kind could be helpful in coordinating 
national policies. It also approved the work 
of FAO on food reserves and decided to 
place the subject on the agenda of the next 
Conference. 

During its consideration of the report on 
FAO’s work in the coordination of national 
agricultural programs and _ policies, the 
Council expressed interest in a proposal that 
greater attention should be given to the ex- 
amination at the regional level of the out- 
look for demand, supplies, and trade. In 
view of the shortage of staff familiar with 


Rome, 1957. For a summary of the 25th session, see 
International Organization, XI, p. 385-387. 
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development programming and administra- 
tion, the Council also recommended inter- 
governmental cooperation in the establish- 
ment of agricultural colleges or universities 
to serve a group of countries or a region, 
or in the provision of common facilities for 
training in these fields. The Council also 
stressed the importance of improving the 
collection, analysis, and presentation of basic 
statistical, economic, and technical data 
needed for program and policy formulation. 

The Council, furthermore, reviewed the 
program of work and budgets for 1958-59, 
discussed arrangements for the ninth session 
of the Conference, approved and invited the 
Conference to adopt a draft statement of 
principles to govern constitutions, conven- 
tions, and agreements sponsored by FAO, 
discussed the relations of FAO with other 
international organizations, and reviewed 
FAO administrative and budgetary affairs. 
It was decided that the 27th session of the 
Council should be convened at headquarters 
on October 31, 1957. 


Conference 


The third special session of the FAO Con- 
ference was held in Rome, September 10-21, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Rafael 
Cavestany y Anduaga.’ The Conference dis- 
cussed various aspects of the world food and 
agricultural situation in relation to the work 
of FAO. In dealing with the problem of 
agricultural surpluses the Conference con- 
sidered that FAO’s work in the direction of 
selective expansion of consumption and pro- 
duction should be continued, particularly 
with respect to the international coordina- 
tion of national plans. In the matter of the 
need for intergovernmental cooperation in 
international commodity trade the Confer- 
ence noted the increasing emphasis being 
given by the Committee on Commodity 
Problems to specialized commodity consul- 
tation among governments and stressed the 
important function which the committee 
played in connection with commodity prob- 
lems of FAO concern. 


The Conference dealt with a number of 
FAO projects mentioned in the report of 
the Co-ordinating Committee. In consider- 
ing projects contributing to increased pro- 
duction, especially in underdeveloped re- 
gions, the Conference stressed the impor- 
tance of soil surveys and land classification, 
the reform of agrarian structures and land 
tenure, plant breeding, studies on the eco- 
nomic and farm management aspects and 
the sociological problems of mechanization, 
research in the fields of tropical and sub- 
tropical agriculture, the development of 
fisheries in underdeveloped areas, forest de- 
velopment, and the 1960 World Census of 
Agriculture. Turning to projects contribut- 
ing to raising consumption and nutritional 
levels, the Conference noted with satisfac- 
tion the expansion in nutrition activities of 
FAO and stated the desirability of surveys 
of consumption patterns and levels and the 
nutritive value, acceptability, and processing 
of local food products, regular program 
work on home economics, and the study of 
problems of marketing and distribution. 

The Conference, in underlining a num- 
ber of general points for the attention of the 
new Director-General, 1) emphasized that 
FAO did not conduct research, but aided the 
stimulation and coordination of research be- 
tween member countries, assisted the ex- 
change of information between research 
workers, and helped member governments 
to provide specialist staff and equipment 
for research stations; 2) stated that member 
countries should be encouraged and assisted 
in improving their extension and advisory 
services in all phases of FAO’s field of work; 
3) emphasized the importance of FAO in- 
formation services in the technological, eco- 
nomic, and statistical fields, technical as- 
sistance assignments of sufficient length to 
allow for the maximum usefulness of an 
expert, wider circulation of factual and non- 
confidential information contained in tech- 
nical assistance reports, the assumption of 
FAO financial responsibility in joint projects 
with other agencies, and necessity for con- 


? Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 3rd Special Session of the Conference, 10-21 September 
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sideration of priorities in preparing FAO’s 
work programs. 

The Conference, after discussing specific 
issues regarding staff and management, de- 
clared unanimously that Mr. B. R. Sen was 
appointed to the office of Director-General 
to hold office until one month after the con- 
clusion of the ninth session of the Confer- 
ence in 1959. 

The Conference also voted to admit to 
FAO membership the Republic of the Su- 
dan and the Sherifian Empire of Morocco. 


Other Matters 

The following meetings were held in 
Rome under the auspices of FAO during 
the period under review: 1) an intergovern- 
mental meeting on world wheat and coarse 


grains problems, March 11-15, 1957; 2) 


the 28th session of the Committee on Com- 
modity Problems, March 18-29, 1957, which 
considered general problems such as agri- 
cultural surpluses and agricultural price- 
support systems as well as problems of spe- 
cific commodities; 3) the fourth session of 
the European Commission for the Control 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, April 2-3, 1957, 
which formulated a campaign plan for the 
fight against the disease; 4) the ninth ses- 
sion of the European Forestry Commission, 
May 7-18, 1957, which reviewed progress 
in all fields of forestry in member countries 
since 1955 and to advise on future forestry 
activities of governments and of FAO itself; 
and 5) the first session of the FAO Group 
on Grains, May 27-31, 1957, which dealt 
with organizational matters and the prepara- 
tion of a program of work.’ 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Twelfth Annual Meeting 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development was held 
in Washington, D.C., September 23-26, 
1957, under the chairmanship of Miguel 
Cuaderno, Sr." The meeting included four 
plenary sessions, two of which were held 
jointly with the International Monetary 
Fund, and two meetings of the Joint Proce- 
dures Committee. 

In his annual address Eugene R. Black, 
President of the Bank, reported that while 
prices and interest rates were rising, in many 
countries real income remained at an all- 
time record and international trade and 
export earnings had grown rapidly. Review- 
ing Bank activities for the year, Mr. Black 
attributed the volume and diversity of the 
Bank’s lending operations to the large addi- 
tions to its borrowed funds, which during 
the year had been more than in any previous 
fiscal year. More than one-half the Bank’s 
outstanding obligations were held outside 


* Food and Agriculture Organization Press Releases 
I/R/PRESS 57/17; 57/21; 57/39; 57/43; 57/46. 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Summary Proceedings, 12th Annual Meeting of 


the United States. Mentioning the Bank’s 
18 percent capital as an important source of 
finance, the President drew attention to the 
need to make the whole 18 percent capital 
available to the Bank as soon as possible. 
Regarding the Bank’s net earnings, another 
source of funds, Mr. Black reported that 
the year’s figure of $36 million was a record 
amount. 

Turning to the shortage of development 
capital and the dangers of inflation, Mr. 
Black stated that governments must try to 
establish a balance between consumption 
and investment, between productive and 
non-productive investment, between indus- 
try and agriculture, and between investment 
to increase export earnings and investment 
for the home market. Major causes of im- 
balance included military expenditures, 
waste in development projects, and the ex- 
tension of governmental activities into 
areas in which private enterprise could as- 
sume responsibility. Mr. Black spoke of the 
importance of the role of industrialized 


the Board of Governors, September 23-27, 1957, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Washington, D.C., November 30, 1957. 
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countries in achieving higher living stand- 
ards in less developed areas, apart from 
political or commercial interests and of the 
value of private foreign investment in pro- 
viding capital and technical and manage- 
ment skills at a minimum of waste. 

In connection with the Governors’ discus- 
sion of the twelfth annual report, Mr. Black 
said that differences between the capital- 
exporting countries, which stressed the im- 
portance of domestic policies in the under- 
developed countries, and the Governors of 
the under-developed countries, who empha- 
sized the significance of an increased flow of 
foreign capital, were of secondary import- 
ance, for development required progress in 
each sphere, and it was the purpose of the 
Bank to help in each sphere. In conclusion, 
the President asserted that the Bank should 
continue to pursue its basic policies of 1) 
relating the amount of loans to the credit- 
worthiness of the borrowing countries and 
to the extent of their efforts to mobilize 
savings for development and to maintain 
economic and financial stability; 2) identify- 
ing the Bank’s loan capital with specific 
projects and programs which were soundly 
conceived, economically, technically and fi- 
nancially, and for which provision for ade- 
quate management had been made; and 3) 
treating each loan application on its indi- 
vidual merits, while avoiding the allocation 
of funds on any regional or other arbitrary 
basis. 

The Board adopted a series of resolutions 
whereby it approved the financial state- 
ments, auditors’ report and the administra- 
tive budget, agreed upon the terms on which 
Libya, Malaya, Tunisia, and Morocco were 
to be admitted to membership in the Bank, 
and increased the subscription of El Salva- 
dor and Honduras to the capital stock of 
the Bank. The Board also gave its support 
to efforts of the President of the Bank to 
ensure that all Bank members would, over 
the minimum period of time permitted by 
their economic circumstances, place and 


2 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release No. 514, November 23, 1957. 


leave at the Bank’s disposal the whole 
amount of their 18 percent capital subscrip- 
tions in a form usable in the Bank’s lending 
operations. Between its eleventh and twelfth 
annual meetings the Bank had adopted a 
number of resolutions approving the agree- 
ment between the UN and the Bank acting 
on behalf of the International Finance Cor- 
poration, increasing the subscription of 
Israel, Haiti, and Paraguay to the capital 
stock of the Bank, and agreeing upon the 
terms on which Bank membership was to 
be granted to Ghana, Saudi Arabia, and 
Ireland. 


Lending Operations 

It was announced on November 23, 1957, 
that the Bank had signed its first loan in 
the Philippines, amounting to the equiva- 
lent of $21 million.’ The funds, which were 
lent to the National Power Corporation, 
were to be used for the Binga hydroelectric 
project in the island of Luzon. The Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A. and The Chase 
Manhattan Bank participated in the loan, 
without the International Bank’s guarantee, 
to the extent of $987,000. The loan was for 
a term of 25 years with semi-annual amorti- 
zation payments beginning in December 
1960 and ending in June 1982. The rate of 
interest, including the Bank’s 1 percent com- 
mission, was 6 percent. 

On November 27, 1957, the Bank made 
a loan equivalent to $40 million to the Bel- 
gian Congo for road construction and im- 
provement.’ Thirteen investment institu- 
tions participated in the loan to a total of 
$5,260,000, without the guarantee of the 
Bank. The loan was for a term of eighteen 
years and bore interest at 6 percent, includ- 
ing the Bank’s 1 percent commission. 
Amortization was to begin in February 1961 
and end in February 1976. 

The Bank on December 17, 1957, formally 
agreed to lend $4.2 million to the Paki- 
stan Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration Limited, a new corporation formed 


3 Ibid., Press Release No. 515, November 27, 1957. 
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by Pakistani, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Japanese private investors to 
promote the growth of private industry in 
Pakistan." The loan, which was to be used 
to pay for imported equipment, materials 
and services, was for a term of fifteen years 
and bore interest of 5% percent, including 
the Bank’s commission. 

The Bank made a loan equivalent to $11 
million to the Mexican Light and Power 
Company Limited on January 14, 1958, for 
the expansion of the company’s electric 
power system.” Seven private financial in- 
stitutions participated in the loan, without 
the International Bank’s guarantee, for a 
total amount of $1 million. The loan, which 
was guaranteed by the government of Mex- 
ico, was for a term of twenty years and 
bore interest of 5% percent, including the 
Bank’s commission, with amortization to 
begin September 15, 1959. 

A loan of $13.4 million was made by the 
Bank to the Usinas Eletricas do Paranapa- 
nema S.A. in the State of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil on January 22, 1958, for electric 
power development.’ The loan, guaranteed 
by the government of Brazil, was for a term 
of twenty years and bore interest at the rate 
of 5% percent, including the 1 percent com- 
mission. Amortization was to begin March 
15, 1962. 

On January 29, 1958, the Bank made a 
loan equivalent to $8 million to the Japan 
Development Bank to assist the Kawasaki 
Steel Corporation of Japan to increase pig 
iron production.’ The First National City 
Bank of New York, Manufacturers Trust 
Company and Grace National Bank of New 
York participated in the loan, without the 
International Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $734,000. The loan, guaranteed by the 
government of Japan, was for a term of 
fourteen years and bore interest of 5% per- 
cent, including the Bank’s commission. 
Amortization was to begin May 15, 1960, 
and end November 15, 1971. 


* Ibid., Press Release No. 516, December 18, 1957. 

5 Ibid., Press Release No. 519, January 14, 1958. 

* Ibid., Press Release No. 520, January 22, 1958. 

1 Ibid., Press Release No. 521, January 29, 1958. 
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International Finance Corporation 


The first annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on September 27, 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Miguel Cuaderno, Sr.” In 
addressing the meeting, Robert L. Garner, 
President of the Corporation, discussed the 
role of the Corporation in economic devel- 
opment, the requirements to be met by the 
Corporation for the achievement of success, 
and conditions affecting private investment. 
He said that a goal for IFC was to demon- 
strate that sound investment in the less de- 
veloped areas could be highly profitable and 
by that demonstration to stimulate the flow 
of private management and capital into such 
investment. The Corporation, he stated, was 
directing its efforts toward making medium- 
sized investments in the middle range of 
enterprises in manufacture, processing, and 
mining. Mr. Garner reported that although 
the year had seen the continuance of politi- 
cal and financial instability and inflationary 
tendency in many developing areas, there 
seemed to exist in countries seeking develop- 
ment some recognition of the importance of 
local and foreign private enterprise. Speak- 
ing briefly of direct investment by business 
in initiating and expanding its operations, 
Mr. Garner also stressed the role to be 
played by the financial investor. In con- 
clusion, the President re-emphasized the 
importance of the benefits which private 
enterprise could contribute to economic de- 
velopment. 

Between its inaugural meeting and its 
first annual meeting the IFC Board adopted 
a number of resolutions under which it 1) 
extended through 1957 the period for com- 
pleting membership in the IFC; 2) approved 
the agreement between the UN and the 
International Bank, acting on behalf of the 
Corporation; and 3) decided upon the terms 
and conditions of Afghanistan’s membership 
in IFC. At its first annual meeting the 
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Board adopted resolutions, approving the 
financial statements, auditors’ report and 
budget, and establishing the terms and con- 
ditions of IFC membership of Ghana, Libya, 
and Malaya. 


Other Matters 

On January 7, 1958, the First Boston Cor- 
poration and Morgan Stanley & Co. an- 
nounced a public offering by a nation-wide 
underwriting group of an issue of $150 mil- 
lion International Bank 4% percent, twenty- 
one-year bonds of 1958, due January 15, 
1979, at a price of 994 percent and accrued 
interest to yield 4.29 percent to maturity.” 

On January 13, 1958, the Bank began its 
tenth annual general training program, a 
six months’ course designed to give an op- 
portunity to nationals from nine of the 
Bank’s member countries to study the opera- 
tions of the Bank and its methods of deal- 
ing with economic development problems.” 

For the six months ending December 31, 
1957, the Bank reported a net income of 
$21.1 million, which was placed in the 
Supplemental Reserve against losses on loans 
and guarantees, raising the reserve to $215.3 
million.” Loan commissions amounted to 
$9.5 million and were credited to the Bank’s 
Special Reserve, increasing that reserve to 
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$103.3 million. Gross income, exclusive of 
loan commissions, was $46.4 million; ex- 
penses for the six-month period totaled 
$25.3 million and included $21.3 million 
for interest on the Bank’s funded debt, bond 
issuance and other financial expenses. The 
Bank made nineteen loans totaling $372.2 
million during the period under review, 
bringing the total number of loans to 189 in 
46 countries, and raising the gross total of 
commitments to $3,480.1 million. Disburse- 
ments on loans were $250.9 million, making 
total disbursements $2,547 million. Repay- 
ments of principal received by the Bank 
amounted to $14.1 million. Total prin- 
cipal repayments, including prepayments, 
amounted to $350.9 million; this included 
$204.8 million repaid to the Bank, and 
$146.1 million to the purchasers of bor- 
rowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. The 
Bank sold or agreed to sell the equivalent 
of $38.4 million principal amounts of loans. 
On December 31, 1957, the total amount of 
such sales was $371.4 million, of which 
$302.4 million was without the Bank’s guar- 
antee. During the six-month period the 
funded debt of the Bank was increased by a 
net amount of $235.6 million; the total out- 
standing funded debt of the Bank on De- 
cember 31, 1957, was $1,269.1 million. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 

The Council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) held its 32d 
session from September 30 to December 16, 
1957-_ The Council devoted considerable 
attention to the planning of meetings. Since 
the sum appropriated by the 1956 Assem- 
bly for meetings in 1958 was approximately 
half of the amount required for carrying 
out the planned program, the Council ap- 
proved the convening of only nine meetings 
and recommended to the next Assembly that 
budgetary provision should be made to per- 


® International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
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mit additional ones. During its next session 
the Council would consider the problem of 
the tendency towards longer meetings and 
the resulting increase in cost. 

The Council received its third report from 
the Special Implementation Panel, which 
reviewed the panel’s mission in May 1957 
to the European-Mediterranean Region and 
in July-August 1957 to the South American 
and Caribbean Regions, the meeting of a 
deputation from the panel with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Air 
Transport Association in June 1957, and the 
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panel’s fourth session held in Paris, Sep- 
tember 23—October 2, 1957, concerning im- 
plementation problems in the Africa-Indian 
Ocean, Middle East, Pacific and South East 
Asia Regions. 

In connection with air navigation the 
Council received the report of the sixth ses- 
sion of the COM Division; it also decided 
to maintain the North Atlantic CONSOL 
Plan, while in the area of air transport it 
received from the Air Transport Committee 
a document reviewing the status of imple- 
mentation of the third edition of Annex 9 
(Facilitation). The document was being 
sent to contracting states for information, 
study, and action. 

In the legal field the Council approved the 
circulation to states and interested interna- 
tional organizations of the draft convention 
for the unification of certain rules relating 
to international carriage by air performed 
by a person other than the contracting car- 
rier, prepared by the Legal Committee at its 
eleventh session. In the light of comments 
received, the convening of a conference with 
a view to approval of the draft convention 
would be considered. 

Before adjourning, the Council dealt with 


a number of financial and administrative 
matters. 


Other Matters 

The Legal Committee of ICAO held its 
eleventh session in Tokyo, September 12-25, 
1957, to consider, inter alia, a draft conven- 
tion on the hire, charter and interchange of 
aircraft.’ The second South American/South 
Atlantic Regional Air Navigation meeting, 
held in Sao Paulo, October 22—November 
16, 1957, to reassess the region’s operational 
requirements in the light of the introduction 
of new types of turbine propelled and tur- 
bine jet powered aircraft and the increasing 
flow of traffic, adopted a revised regional 
plan covering every aspect of air navigation 
in South America and over the South At- 
lantic.’ The first meeting of the ICAO Air- 
worthiness Committee was held in Montreal 
from October 22 to November 6, 1957. A 
two-week conference beginning March 18, 
1958, was held in Montreal to discuss uni- 
form world-wide policies with respect to 
charging the operators of aircraft for the air 
navigation facilities and services they use 
en route.’ 

On December 18, 1957, Tunisia became 
the 72d member of ICAO“ 


International Labor Organization 


Governing Body 

The 137th session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was held in Geneva from October 29 
to November 1, 1957, under the chairman- 
ship of E. Calderon Puig.’ The Governing 
Body devoted three sittings to the consid- 
eration of matters concerning freedom of 
association, in connection with which it re- 
ceived from the Director-General a report 
on the establishment of machinery to deter- 
mine the facts relating to freedom of asso- 
ciation in ILO member states. The report 
contained proposals to strengthen ILO meth- 


2 Ibid., No. 8, 1957, Pp. 99-100. 
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ods of promoting respect for freedom of 
association under regular constitutional ma- 
chinery through factual inquiries and the 
establishment of independent machinery for 
the adjustment of disputes. Several mem- 
bers of the Governing Body felt that prior 
to forming the proposed body the definition 
of freedom of association would require 
clarification, while others felt that the tri- 
partite principle should be introduced into 
the suggested independent commission or 
that a body representing the Governing 
Body should be installed between the 
commission and the Governing Body. 


6 ICAO Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 10, 1957, p. 132. 

1 Industry and Labour, XVIII, p. 408-429. For a 
summary of the 135th and 136th sessions, see Interna- 
tional Organization, XI, p. 680-682. 
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The Director-General, in reply to these 
comments, stated that the basic prin- 
ciples of freedom of association had been 
defined in the relevant international labor 
conventions. In connection with doubts ex- 
pressed concerning the mechanics of on-the- 
spot inquiries, he asserted that the method 
had been frequently followed with the co- 
operation of the governments concerned 
and without any effect on their sovereignty. 
The Governing Body requested the Direc- 
tor-General to submit to its next session new 
proposals drawn up in the light of its dis- 
cussion. The Governing Body then ap- 
proved the 27th report of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association which dismissed al- 
legations concerning the United Kingdom- 
Cyprus and the France-Algeria cases, de- 
cided that cases concerning Iran, Burma, 
United States—Greece, Argentina, and Greece 
did not call for further consideration, and 
decided that conclusions in other cases, re- 
lating to Spain, Guatemala, France (Al- 
geria), Greece, Cuba, United Kingdom 
(Northern Rhodesia), Hungary, and the 
Soviet Union, contained observations to be 
communicated to the governments con- 
cerned. 

The Governing Body had before it the 
second report of the ILO Committee on 
Forced Labour. In view of the impending 
termination of the mandate of the commit- 
tee, it was proposed that the Director- 
General be authorized to establish an in- 
dependent committee on forced labor with 
the same terms of reference as the former 
committee to analyze material dealing with 
the use and extent of forced labor through- 
out the world. A number of speakers felt 
that establishment of the committee was 
unnecessary because of the adoption in 1957 
of the Forced Labour Convention in con- 
nection with which the application of con- 
vention machinery would come into play. 
In line with the view that all supervision 
should not be relinquished in the interval, 
however, the Governing Body decided to 
establish the proposed committee and to 
review the matter in 1960. 


Regarding action to be taken on resolu- 
tions adopted by the 4oth session of the 
International Labour Conference’ the Gov- 
erning Body 1) requested the Director- 
General to communicate to member govern- 
ments the resolutions concerning the aboli- 
tion of anti-trade union legislation, methods 
of wage payment, debt bondage and serf- 
dom, and safety in mines; 2) postponed 
decision on the establishment of a tripartite 
committee on women’s work until the Com- 
mittee to Make a Review of ILO Confer- 
ences and Meetings had reported; 3) com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
UN the resolution concerning disarmament, 
the testing of nuclear weapons, and the use 
of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes and 
decided that the Director-General should 
communicate the resolution concerning 
housing construction to states members, to 
the UN, and to other international organiza- 
tions concerned. 

After reviewing the record of the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statisti- 
cians, held in Geneva April 24 to May 3, 
1957, the Governing Body authorized the 
Director-General to transmit to ILO mem- 
ber governments and to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the UN resolutions concerning the 
international standard classification of occu- 
pations, the development of social security 
statistics, and the measurement of under- 
employment and to pursue studies suggested 
by the conference in measurement of un- 
deremployment and indices of consumer 
prices. 

The Governing Body received the report 
of the International Organizations Commit- 
tee, in connection with which it discussed 
a UN Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
SOC) resolution dealing with coordination 
and concentration of international efforts. 
In regard to the ECOSOC request for a 
five-year appraisal of the ILO program, the 
Director-General had stated to the commit- 
tee that, since the ILO program was planned 
on a two-year basis, such long-range plan- 
ning was impracticable. It had been sug- 
gested in the committee that ILO merely 


2 For a summary of the 4oth session, see International Organization, XI, p. 678-680. 
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outline the future trends of its program on 
the basis of the agenda planned for the suc- 
ceeding two sessions of the Conference and 
on the basis of ILO activities of a continu- 
ing nature. The Governing Body invited 
the Director-General to prepare and submit 
to the Governing Body at its next session a 
draft communication to the Economic and 
Social Council along the lines suggested by 
the speakers in the committee’s discussion. 
In connection with the committee’s report 
the Governing Body also agreed to the 
Director-General’s proposals to review re- 
cent ILO activities relevant to conditions in 
trust territories with a view to making a 
statement to the Trusteeship Council on 
the matter, and authorized the Director- 
General to initiate negotiations with the Di- 
rector-General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency for drawing up a draft 
agreement concerning the relationship be- 
tween the two organizations. 

Among its actions taken with respect to 
the work of its industrial committees the 
Governing Body authorized the Director- 
General to take steps giving effect to reso- 
lutions adopted by the Inland Transport 
Committee at its sixth session and to com- 
municate the reports, resolutions, and con- 
clusions adopted by the Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers at its fourth session and those 
adopted by the Metal Trades Committee at 
its sixth session to governments, inviting 
them to transmit these documents to the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned. 

Other matters considered by the Govern- 
ing Body included the agenda of the 143d 
ILO Conference, the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders and the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations, 
and of the Financial and Administrative 


3 Ibid., p. 130-148. 
* Ibid., p. 171. 


Committee, and the composition of various 
ILO committees and meetings. It was de- 
cided to hold the 138th session of the Gov- 
erning Body in Geneva, March 11-15, 1958. 


Other Matters 


The sixth session of the ILO Inland 
Transport Committee was held at Hamburg, 
March 11 to 22, 1957. ‘The committee 
adopted a resolution and a number of sug- 
gestions on methods of improving organiza- 
tion of work and output in ports and 
resolutions on labor inspection in road trans- 
port, protection of employed drivers against 
civil law claims arising out of their employ- 
ment, decasualization of dock labor, inter- 
port competition, and clauses on conditions 
of employment of motor vehicle drivers en- 
gaging in international road transport in 
Europe. 

A tripartite working party on wages, 
hours of work, and manning on board ship 
met in Geneva from April 11 to 17, 1957." 
A draft recommendation, drawn up for con- 
sideration by the Governing Body, and, if 
approved, for adoption by the maritime ses- 
sion of the Conference, stated that the basic 
monthly pay of an able seaman should not 
be less than the equivalent of $70 and that 
normal number of working hours at sea 
and in port should be eight per day. 

The Metal Trades Committee held its 
sixth session in Geneva, May 6 to 18, 1957.” 
Resolutions adopted by the committee con- 
cerned automation in the metal trades, 
health and safety of shipbuilding and ship- 
repair workers, technical assistance in in- 
dustrially undeveloped countries, and reduc- 
tion of hours of work. The committee also 
adopted recommendations regarding job 
evaluation methods in the metal trades. 

On November 11, 1957, the Federation 
of Malaya became the 79th member of ILO.* 


5 Ibid., p. 448-464. 
6 Ibid., p. 408. 
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International Monetary Fund 


Twelfth Annual Meeting 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund was held jointly with the Board of 
Governors of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in Wash- 
ington D.C., September 23-26, 1957, under 
the chairmanship of Miguel Cuaderno, Sr.’ 
Per Jacobsson, Managing Director, reviewed 
the activities of the Fund during the previ- 
ous year. Emphasizing that the Fund’s 
assistance was of a short-term nature and 
designed to enable countries to adopt and 
carry out, within a limited period of time, 
programs to restore stability to their econo- 
mies, Mr. Jacobsson stated that the Fund 
was being used to help countries meet emer- 
gency needs, ease strain in the balance of 
payments, meet temporary exchange difficul- 
ties, and fulfill stabilization programs. Mr. 
Jacobsson went on to discuss various prob- 
lems encountered in connection with the 
Fund’s activities and cited, inter alia, multi- 
ple currency practices, Fund liquidity, and, 
in connection with general aspects of the 
world economy, inflation, relative values of 
currencies, and financing for underdevel- 
oped countries. 

During the discussion of the annual re- 
port members of the Board expressed their 
satisfaction with the increase in activities 
of the Fund, including those of an advisory 
nature, and with the maintenance of the 
general principles governing the use of the 
Fund’s resources. However, it was pointed 
out that members should be concerned with 
the limitation of the Fund’s resources, cur- 
rency speculation, monetary instability, and 
divergencies between the payments positions 
of various countries. 

The Board of Governors in resolutions 
adopted prior to and during the annual 

1 International Monetary Fund, Summary Proceed- 
ings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Governors, September 1957, Washington. For a sum- 
mary of the eleventh meeting, see International Organi- 
zation, XI, p. 176-178. 


2 International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 
266, October 3, 1957. 


meeting, inter alia, 1) increased the quotas 
of Israel, Haiti, Paraguay, El Salvador, and 
Honduras to $7.5 million; 2) decided upon 
the terms and conditions for admission of 
Ghana, Saudi Arabia, Ireland, Libya, Ma- 
laya, Tunisia, and Morocco to membership 
in the Fund; 3) accepted the financial state- 
ments, the report on audit, and the admin- 
istrative budget of the Fund; 4) noted the 
amendments to the rules and regulations 
adopted by the Executive Board since the 
eleventh annual meeting; and 5) decided to 
convene the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Board in New Delhi, India, in Septem- 
ber or October 1958. 


Other Matters 

It was announced on October 3, 1957, that 
the government of Brazil had purchased 
$37,500,000 from the Fund,’ and on Janu- 
ary 21, 1958, that the government of 
Yugoslavia had purchased the equivalent 
of $22,900,000." 

On October 7, 1957, the Fund announced 
that it had arranged a six-month $7.5 mil- 
lion stand-by transaction with the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua.” The Fund reported on 
December 16, 1957, that it had agreed to 
renew for one year a stand-by arrangement 
under which the United Kingdom might 
purchase with sterling up to the equivalent 
of $738,530,000 in foreign currencies at any 
time during the succeeding twelve months.’ 
It was reported on January 2, 1958, that the 
Fund had extended for one year its $7,500,- 
ooo stand-by arrangement with the govern- 
ment of Bolivia.” On January 30 the Fund 
announced that it had entered into a one- 
year stand-by arrangement under which the 
government of France might purchase up to 
$131,250,000 in currencies held by the 
Fund.’ In an announcement on February 7, 


3 Ibid., 
* Ibid., 


271, January 21, 1958 
267, October 7, 1957. 
268, December 16, 1957. 
269, January 2, 1958 
272, January 30, 1958. 


Press Release No. 
Press Release No. 
5 Ibid., Press Release No. 
* Ibid., Press Release No. 
1 [bid., Press Release No. 
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1958, the Fund reported that it had entered 
into a new stand-by arrangement with the 
government of Peru to permit drawings up 
to the equivalent of $25 million during the 
succeeding twelve months.” 


On September 20, 1957, Ghana became a 
member of the Fund with a quota of $15 
million, bringing the membership of the 
Fund to 64 and the total of members’ 
quotas to $9,006,000,000.” 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 
The Executive Board of the United Na- 


tions Educational, Scientific and Cultura! 
Organization (UNESCO) held its 48th 
session in Paris from June 3 to 20, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Vittorino 
Veronese.’ After approving work plans for 
carrying out in 1957-1958 two major 
projects which had been endorsed by the 
ninth session of the General Conference, 
the Board allocated 1957-1958 budgets of 
$839,209 for the first project, a ten-year 
plan for the promotion of better cultural 
understanding between east and west, ‘and 
$500,000 for the second, a six-year project 
for scientific research on arid lands. A 
third major project, concerned with exten- 
sion of primary education in Latin America, 
had been approved by the Board at its 
previous session. 

In the discussion of UNESCO’s program 
and budget for 1959-1960 members of the 
Board expressed the view that priority 
should be given to the three principal proj- 
ects and that no new major undertakings 
should be initiated during that period. 
They also stressed that in judging the fu- 
ture program, governments should consider 
that a budgetary increase of $1 to 2 million 
would be necessary in 1959-1960 to main- 
tain UNESCO's activities at their current 
level. Several Board members, neverthe- 
less, called for new action by UNESCO 
in Africa for the development of funda- 
mental education and the production of 
reading material for new literates. 

A rapporteur was appointed by the Board 
to draw up a report on the Director-Gen- 


8 [bid., Press Release No. 273, February 7, 1958. 
® Ibid., Press Release No. 265, September 20, 1957. 


eral’s report on UNESCO activities during 
the first four months of 1957, on his future 
statements concerning the organization’s 
activities, and on the Board’s discussion of 
the subject to be used by the tenth General 
Conference. The Board approved various 
modifications to work plans for activities 
proposed by the Director-General and sub- 
sequently examined the Director-General’s 
reports on UNESCO’s participation in the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
In 1956 the program had allocated to 
UNESCO $4,940,933, and in 1957 $4,667,- 
000, primarily for fellowships and the pro- 
vision of experts on education in Latin 
America, Southeast Asia, and the Middle 
East. The program for 1958 represented 
projects amounting to $3,795,000 to be used 
chiefly for regional programs. 

The Board approved the conclusions of 
a report by the Director-General on prob- 
lems of coordination between the UN and 
the specialized agencies for concerted action 
in the economic and social fields and in 
human rights. Expressing satisfaction with 
progress already achieved, members stated 
that new measures for joint planning should 
be studied. The Board further authorized 
the publication of a summary of a report 
on discrimination in education and the 
transmission to the Director-General of the 
International Labor Organization (ILO) of 
proposals for ways in which UNESCO 
might participate in the application of the 
draft convention and draft recommendation 
on protection and integration of indigenous 
and other tribal and semi-tribal populations 
in independent countries. 

1 UNESCO Chronicle, Wl, p. 207-211. For infor- 


mation on the 46th and 47th sessions, see International 
Organization, XI, p. 538-539. 
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Concerning UNESCO’s relations with in- 
tergovernmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, the Board approved agreements 
defining the terms of cooperation of UNES- 
CO with the League of Arab States and 
the Ibero-American Bureau of Education, 
noted the situation regarding signatures 
and ratifications of the Convention for the 
Protection of Cultural Property in the Event 
of Armed Conflict, and laid down proce- 
dures to be followed in reviewing the list 
of non-governmental organizations ad- 
mitted to consultative arrangements. 

The 4gth session of the Board was con- 
vened in Paris from November 18 to De- 
cember 6, 1957, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Vittorino Veronese.’ The Board ex- 
amined and took note of reports by the 
Director-General on UNESCO’s activities 
from January 1 to June 30, 1957, and on 
UNESCO’s participation in the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. In con- 
sidering the problem of the allocation 
of charges for administrative and opera- 
tional service costs of the Expanded Pro- 
gram between the regular and technical 
assistance budgets, the Board stated that a 
long-term solution of the problem should 
take into account the continuing and ex- 
panding nature of the technical assistance 
program and its growing integration with 
the regular program. It then requested the 
Director-General to bear in mind that the 
costs of operating the technical assistance 
program should be equitably shared be- 
tween the regular and technical assistance 
programs, that the regular program should 
continue to make its present contribution 
to the operation of the technical assistance 
program, and that the Technical Assistance 
Committee should be invited to decide on 
a contribution from technical assistance 
funds to meet these costs in the form of 
a percentage decreasing as the technical as- 
sistance program level increased. In its 
consideration of UNESCO’s program the 
Board also noted the report on the imple- 
mentation of the program of participation 


2 Document 49 EX/Decisions. 


in the activities of member states, approved 
the modifications to the work plans pro- 
posed by the Director-General, amended 
the text of the statutes of the Advisory 
Committee on the Extension of Primary 
Education in Latin America, approved the 
list of invitations to the 21st International 
Conference on Public Education, and noted 
the contract between UNESCO and the 
Istituto Nazionale Italiano di Alta Mate- 
matica for the establishment of an inter- 
national computation center. 

The Board, in reviewing recent decisions 
of the UN and the specialized agencies, 
authorized the Director-General to cooper- 
ate with the Director-General of ILO in 
the preparation of forms of the reports 
required from ILO members on the imple- 
mentation of the 1957 convention and rec- 
ommendations on the protection and inte- 
gration of indigenous and other tribal and 
semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries. Regarding coordination between 
the UN and the specialized agencies for 
concerted action in the economic and social 
fields, the Board declared that it was pre- 
pared to study the conditions for UNESCO's 
participation in a plan of concerted action 
and to take part in the elaboration and 
execution of all concerted action programs 
which the UN and the specialized agen- 
cies might be required to undertake and 
would, furthermore, take into account in 
examining the proposed program submitted 
by the Director-General to the General 
Conference observations made by the UN 
and the specialized agencies in order to fa- 
cilitate their participation in joint under- 
takings. The Board also 1) invited the 
Director-General to negotiate with the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency for a 
relationship agreement between the two or- 
ganizations; 2) decided to consider at its 
next session a) the question of including 
in the agenda of the tenth session of the 
General Conference an item on the advisa- 
bility of preparing international instruments 
on discrimination in the field of education, 
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as envisaged by the UN Sub-Commission 
for the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities and the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, and 6) practical 
measures in this area which might be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the General 
Conference within the framework of the 
proposed program for 1959-1960; 3) invited 
the Director-General to communicate to the 
SecretaryGeneral of the UN for transmis- 
sion to the Commission on Human Rights 
the draft analysis of reports of UNESCO 
members on human rights; 4) welcomed 
the opportunities which proposals for the 


establishment of a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, the ex- 
pansion of the technical assistance program, 
and the creation of a special projects fund 
would offer to UNESCO for contributing 
to the economic and social development of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Other matters dealt with by the Board 
were the tenth session of the General Con- 
ference, UNESCO’s general policy in con- 
nection with consultations with national , 
commissions and with the composition and 
functions of advisory committees, and ad- 
ministrative and financial questions. 


World Meteorological Organization 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO) met 
in Geneva for its ninth session, September 
24 to October 14, 1957, under the presidency 
of André Viaut.’ Discussing the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year (IGY), which had 
taken precedence in WMO activities, the 
committee approved the report of the work- 
ing group on the IGY, re-established the 
group with revised terms of reference, and 
adopted a resolution on IGY world data cen- 
ters. In its consideration of the meteoro- 
logical aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy the committee endorsed the existing 
policy for action and examined the report 
of a panel of experts which had met in 
Geneva in December 1956. The committee 
pointed out the need for members to keep 
informed on the subject, and suggested that 
the Secretary-General prepare and distribute 
consolidated bibliographical lists from infor- 
mation supplied by members of the panel 
and by other WMO members. The Secre- 
tary-General was also authorized to nego- 
tiate an agreement with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

The committee discussed and supported 
a proposal of the panel on water resource 
development that WMO assume responsi- 


1 WMO Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 1, p. 7-10. 
X, p. 644-645. 


bilities in hydrology similar to its work in 
meteorology. Since the proposal could not 
be adopted within the framework of the 
WMO convention, the committee directed 
the Secretary-General to obtain comments 
on the plan from WMO members and, if 
the replies indicated substantial support, to 
submit suggestions for amending the con- 
vention to its tenth session. The committee 
adopted the panel’s recommendation for 
immediate implementation in areas common 
to meteorology and hydrology, including the 
preparation of technical regulations, guides 
on international practices in hydrology, and 
technical notes, and the development of in- 
ternational practices in hydrologic observa- 
tions, networks, exchange of data and 
forecasts, and the codes to be used for such 
exchanges. 

The committee, expressing concern over 
the possible loss of preferential tariffs for 
meteorological telegrams and lease of cir- 
cuits, recommended that WMO members 
be invited to submit statements to their gov- 
ernments and telecommunications authori- 
ties on the gravity of the situation and to 
inform the Secretary-General of arguments 
for the retention of the preferential tariffs 
most suited to their countries. It also de- 


cided that WMO should be strongly repre- 


For a summary of the eighth session, see International Organization, 
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sented at the next International Telegraph 
and Telephone Conference at which the 
matter was to be considered. 

The committee welcomed the resolution 
adopted by the International Federation of 
Air Line Pilots Associations which stressed 
the value of in-flight reports from aircraft. 
The committee also noted with appreciation 
the intention of the president of the Com- 
mission for Aeronautical Meteorology to 
establish a working group to draft a paper 
on the use of aircraft reports for forecasting. 
The committee decided to set up a panel of 
experts to study the development of meteoro- 
logical procedures for meeting demands 
which would arise with the introduction of 
commercial jet aircraft and to report to its 
tenth session. It further decided that spe- 
cial measures were necessary for WMO to 
carry out its responsibilities in the imple- 
mentation of recommended facilities, possi- 
bly by the establishment of a fact-finding 
and implementation unit in the Secretariat. 

Turning to financial questions, the com- 
mittee proposed interim measures to be 
taken to overcome the inadequacy of the 
organization’s resources until the third con- 
gress could act on the matter. In addition, 
the committee decided to submit to WMO 
members a supplementary estimate of 
$70,008 for the 1956-1959 financial period 
and adopted the budget estimates for 1958 
totalling $462,751. 


Annual Report 


The annual report of WMO for 1956° 
stated that during the year under review 
WMO had not only continued its former ac- 
tivities in the technical field but had taken 
increased interest in water-resource develop- 
ment and in the meteorological aspects of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. WMO 
also devoted efforts to preparing for its par- 
ticipation in IGY. In this connection it had 
established a special center in the WMO 
Secretariat to deal with arrangements for 

2 World Meteorological Organization, Annual Re- 


port of the World Meteorological Organization, 1956, 
Geneva, 1957. 


the collection and reproduction in micro- 
photographic form of meteorological records 
from all parts of the world. Progress had 
also been made in the WMO publication of 
an international cloud atlas and in the estab- 
lishment of detailed specifications for a 
world climatic atlas. Under the United Na- 
tions Program of ‘Technical Assistance 
WMO in 1956 had given assistance ranging 
from highly technical aid to aid on the basic 
organization of national meteorological serv- 
ices. The first WMO regional technical 
assistance project had been a seminar held 
in Ciudad Trujillo on the subject of Carib- 
bean hurricanes. 

The report stated that the financial posi- 
tion of WMO was satisfactory. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, 98.90 percent of contributions 
for the financial period 1951-1955 had been 
received and 99.37 percent of the advances 
to the working capital fund. In addition 
94-74 percent of the contributions for 1956 
had been received. 


Technical Commissions 

The second session of the Commission 
for Aerology was held in Paris from June 
18 to July 5, 1957... Among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the meeting were numerical fore- 
casting, a definition of jet stream and of the 
tropopause, the IGY meteorological network 
and meteorological data center, the selec- 
tion of significant levels, the publication of 
data for standard isobaric surfaces, WMO 
work in atmospheric chemistry and ozone, 
and the standardization and tabulation of 
physical functions and constants. On De- 
cember 16-18, 1957, a meeting of the com- 
mission’s working group on mountain 
waves met to prepare a monograph on that 
subject." 

The second session of the Commission 
for Instruments and Methods of Observation 
convened in Paris, June 18—July 6, 1957." 
Resolutions and recommendations passed by 
the commission related to the following mat 

* WMO Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 4, Pp. 


* Ibid., Vol. 7, No. 1, p. 25. 
6 [bid., Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 146-149. 


134-138. 
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ters: standardization of meteorological ob- 
servations, hydrometeorological measure- 
ments, the use of the Snowdon gauge with 
an Alter shield as the interim reference pre- 
cipitation gauge, and radiation and upper- 
air measurements. 

The Commission for Bibliography and 
Publications held its second session in Paris, 
November 5 to 22, 1957.’ Questions dealt 
with at the meeting included the draft 
meteorological lexicon prepared by the 
working group on terminology, the publica- 
tion of a world meteorological bibliography, 
and modifications in the universal decimal 
classification. 

The working group on networks of the 
Commission for Synoptic Meteorology, met 
in De Bilt, the Netherlands, March 19-30, 
1957, to consider quantitative criteria for the 
spacing of stations and the definition of a 
basic network.’ The commission’s working 
group on telecommunications held its first 
session in Paris, October 14 to 26, 1957, and 
outlined a new system of world-wide collec- 
tion and dissemination of data." 


* Ibid., Vol. 7, No. 1, p. 18-21. 
1 [bid., Vol. 6, No. 3, p. 106. 
8 [bid., Vol. 7, No. 1, p. 26. 


Regional Associations 

The working group on meteorological 
transmissions of Regional Association VI 
(Europe) held its third meeting at Utrecht 
from April 12 to 14, 1957, to prepare ma- 
terial for the ensuing joint WMO/ICAO 
(International Civil Aviation Organization ) 
meeting in February 1958 on meteorological 
telecommunications in Europe.” The meet- 
ing also discussed the exchange of basic 
meteorological information between ground 
stations in Europe, the connection of the 
western European teleprinter network with 
that of central and eastern Europe, and the 
reception of WSY broadcasts in Europe. 


Other Matters 


A three-week regional training seminar 
on hydrologic forecasting and the water bal- 
ance was held in Belgrade, October 28 to 
November 22, 1957, under the WMO tech- 
nical assistance program.” 

Albania became the 97th member of 
WMO on August 28, 1957.” 


* Ibid., Vol. 6, No. 3, p. 108. 
 Ibid., Vol. 7, No. 1, p. 10-14. 
1 [bid., Vol. 6, No. 4, p. 130. 





III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arab League 


On August 4, 1957, it was reported that 
the Secretary-General of the Arab League, 
Abdel Khalig Hassouna, had submitted a 
note to the member states of the Bandung 
conference requesting support of Oman.’ 
Asserting that Oman was the object of 
United Kingdom aggression, the note 
sought to emphasize the gravity of the situa- 
tion. It was reported on August 8 that the 
political committee of the Arab League was 
meeting in Cairo to consider the situation.’ 
According to the press, on August 10 the 
committee heard a report by Sheikh Mo- 
hamed el Harithy, director of the Oman 
Imamate office in Cairo, who also submitted 
a memorandum reportedly containing the 
texts of the message from the United King- 
dom government to the Oman tribal chiefs 
in 1919 and the Muscat-Oman treaty of 
1920. On August 12 eight members of 
the League’s sitting committee, Jordan not 
being represented, constituted themselves 
the League Council and issued a resolution 
stating that 1) armed intervention by 
United Kingdom forces in Oman consti- 
tuted a flagrant aggression against Oman’s 
independence and sovereignty and the se- 
curity of its territory; 2) League members 
should collectively demand an urgent meet- 
ing of the UN Security Council to deal with 
the matter and halt the United Kingdom 
intervention, which was a threat to the peace 
and security of the Middle East as well as 
a breach of international law and the UN 
Charter; and 3) the Arab states must exert 
urgent efforts with other UN Members to 
uphold Oman in its just cause." A request 
that the Security Council be convened to 
consider the United Kingdom aggression 

1 The Times (London), August 5, 1957. 

2 [bid., August 9, 1957. 

3 [bid., August 12, 1957. 


* Ibid., August 13, 1957. 
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was signed by the representatives of Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, and Yemen 
and was submitted to the president of the 
Security Council on August 15." Delegates 
at a political committee meeting, which was 
held in Cairo on September 2, 1957, report- 
edly decided to instruct their representatives 
at the UN to strive to bring the Oman affair 
before the General Assembly." They should 
also continue to support Cypriot claims for 
self-determination. 

In a formal press statement made on Sep- 
tember 25, 1957, the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, Mr. Hassouna, advised 
UN members to follow the principles of the 
UN Charter regarding non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries and 
the use of threat of force in international 
matters.’ Denying that some Arab nations 
had accepted arms from the Soviet Union 
to set up forward bases for the latter, Mr. 
Hassouna stated that arms had been re- 
ceived for defensive purposes only and con- 
stituted no danger to other countries. 

On October 31, the opening day of its 
28th session, the Arab League Council 
adopted a resolution pledging support for 
Syria. According to press reports, the reso- 
lution denounced alleged pressured threats 
and troop concentrations and reaffirmed that 
any attack against Syria would be consid- 
ered an attack against all Arab countries.” 

Representatives from the Arab League, 
and from Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Kuwait met in 
Baghdad, November 2-6, 1957, in a confer- 
ence of Arab oil experts, the second of its 
curity Council discussion of the request, see Interna- 
tional Organization, XI, p. 656-657. 

© The Times (London), September 3, 1957. 


1 The New York Times, September 26, 1957 
8 Ibid., November 1, 1957. 
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kind sponsored by the Arab League.’ The 
representatives unanimously adopted a plan, 
which was to be submitted for final approval 
to the Arab Economic Council in Cairo on 
December 5, to unify the policy of Arab 
countries toward oil companies operating in 
their territory. The delegates agreed on the 
necessity for strengthening the economic 
blockade against Israel and for persuading 
friendly oil countries not to supply Israel 
with oil or oil products. The delegates 
also decided that an Arab oil conference 
should be held in Cairo in February 1958.” 

Delegates from Egypt, the Sudan, Syria, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Libya, and 
Yemen attended an information conference 
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in Cairo, November 3-10, 1957." It was 
reported that the delegates agreed to set up 
a world-wide propaganda machine to com- 
bat misleading Zionist imperialist propa- 
ganda which harmed the Arabs’ reputation. 

According to the press, a Syrian govern- 
ment spokesman announced that his gov- 
ernment had decided on November 17, 
1957, to make immediate payment to the 
Arab League of Syria’s share in the League’s 
1957 budget, following reports in Cairo that 
the organization was approaching bank- 
ruptcy.” The spokesman expressed the be- 
lief that other member states would act 
urgently to help the League to avoid bank- 


ruptcy. 


Baghdad Pact 


Council 


The fourth session of the Council of the 
Baghdad Pact was held in Ankara, Turkey, 
January 27-30, 1958, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Adnan Menderes, Prime Min- 
ister of Turkey, and was attended by dele- 
gations from Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom, as well as by an 
observer delegation from the United States. 
It was reported that at the opening meeting 
the delegates from Iran, Iraq, Turkey, and 
Pakistan stressed the need for more eco- 
nomic aid to the pact area, while the United 
Kingdom and United States speakers ex- 
pressed the belief that member nations 
should concentrate on completing economic 
projects already under way. Mr. Dulles, 
Secretary of State of the United States, in 
his opening address pointed out that Con- 
gress had authorized the President to use 
armed forces to assist any nation or group 
of nations in the Middle East, including the 
Baghdad Pact nations, that requested as- 
sistance against armed aggression by any 
communist-controlled country. On the sec- 
ond day of the session the Council approved 
reports of the military, liaison, and counter- 
subversion committees. The report of the 


® The Times (London), November 4, 1957. 
® [bid., November 7, 1957. 





military committee recommended a long- 
term defense building project, which would 
include a communications system from west 
Turkey to Pakistan with trunk and lateral 
highways, harbor and storage facilities at 
seaports on the Mediterranean, Persian 
Gulf, and the Arabian Sea, and civil air- 
ports that could be readily converted for 
military use. In the meeting on January 
29 Mr. Dulles announced that, subject to 
funds being made available by Congress, 
$10 million would be provided by the 
United States for the improvement of tele- 
phone and radiotelephone links between the 
capitals of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey, 
in addition to $8 million already provided 
for surveys being carried out. In announc- 
ing the United States decision, Mr. Dulles 
noted that the aid given to the Middle East 
by free countries was several times greater 
than that given by the Soviet Union. Ac- 
cording to the press, at the final meeting of 
the session speakers expressed satisfaction 
at the progress made and confidence that 
the pact would continue to benefit its mem- 
bers by providing both military security 
from the Soviet threat and possibilities of 
economic development. The press also 
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stated that Mr. Dulles stressed United 
States participation in the pact’s commit- 
ment for cooperation in security and 
defense matters, by adherence to the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, which authorized coopera- 
tion in the political, economic, and military 
fields. 

It was reported that during the closed 
sessions the Council had discussed ques- 
tions concerning Israel, Cyprus, Algeria, 
and Kashmir and had also been informed 
of the establishment by the United States of 
a development loan fund to provide long- 
term loans for pact members at low rates 
of interest. On January 30 the Council is- 
sued a communiqué setting forth its views. 
The Council recalled that the Baghdad Pact 
had arisen from the desire of the peoples 
of the area for security from communist im- 
perialism and noted with satisfaction that 
the pact had developed into a strong and 
cohesive organization. Regarding political 
matters, the Council recognized the need 
for constant exposure of communist subver- 
sive penetration disguised as friendly co- 
existence and help for under-developed 
countries. The Council noted with regret 
that the international communist movement 
attempted to exploit nationalism, fear of 
war, economic distress, the plight of Arab 
refugees, “colonialists”, and Afro-Asian sen- 
timent through propaganda and commu- 
nist-controlled and influenced organizations. 
Recalling Soviet pressures, threats, and false 
accusations against Turkey since June 1957, 
the Council emphasized that situations 
which imperilled the security of the pact 
areas should be resolved in accordance with 
the UN Charter. The Council stated its 
opposition to indiscriminate use of the veto 
in the Security Council, and subsequently 
set forth its approval of the concept and use 
of the United Nations Emergency Force as 
an instrument of the UN. 

Turning to economic questions the Coun- 
cil approved the economic committee’s 
resolutions concerning health, agriculture, 


1 The New York Times, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
1958; The Times (London), January 30 and 31, 1958. 
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communications, public works, trade, and 
the financing of joint projects. The Coun- 
cil noted with satisfaction the program of 
technical assistance which was developing 
on a cooperative basis and the progress 
which had been made in the implementa- 
tion of joint projects. Approving the com- 
mittee’s resolution for further implementa- 
tion of those projects, the Council recom- 
mended that the donor governments con- 
sider providing assistance for them and 
that member countries of the region con- 
tinue to implement the projects. In the 
military sphere the Council noted that the 
Combined Military Planning Organization 
had been established in Baghdad in the 
autumn of 1957. It approved the designa- 
tion of the permanent planning organiza- 
tion as the Combined Military Planning 
Staff, approved a charter for the director 
and his staff, accepted the recommendation 
of the military committee to hold com- 
bined staff training exercises in the near fu- 
ture, and accepted the committee’s recom- 
mendation to appoint Lieutenant General 
Ekrem Akalin of the Turkish Army to be 
director of the Combined Military Planning 
Staff for 1958. The Council decided to 
hold its next meeting at the ministerial level 
in London in July 1958 and to continue to 
meet regularly at the deputy level.’ 


Other Matters 

The economic committee of the Bagh 
dad Pact announced on September 24, 1957, 
that in a working party meeting attended 
by members of the pact and by a representa- 
tive of the United States member govern- 
ments agreed to study the possibility of es- 
tablishing a free-trade area among them- 
selves.’ At the end of a five-day conference 
held in Ankara, January 17-21, 1958, the 
economic committee reported progress on 
developing communications in the pact area 
but requested more money from donor gov- 
ernments.’ The committee urged linking 
pact countries more closely with improved 
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transportation and communications, encour- 
aging free movement of goods and persons 
among those countries that might help 
other members, and studying a possible 
free-trade area for the pact region. The 
committee announced that the United States 
had: authorized the purchase of $2 million 
worth of equipment to allow the work on 
road links between Turkey and Iraq and 
Turkey and Iran to begin in the spring 
of 1958. Turkey was also to begin work 
on a railroad line between Turkey and 
Iran in the spring of 1958 with the aid of 
$2,100,000 from the United States. Plans 
were progressing for connecting the rail 
systems of Iran and Pakistan, and work 
was to be begun by the United States on 
a survey for a high-frequency radio net- 
work of the capital cities in the pact region. 
One of the new programs announced by 
the committee was a study of steps to pro- 
duce more rapid and effective mutual as- 
sistance in the case of natural calamity. 

A communiqué issued after a meeting 
of the counter-subversion committee in 
London, September 27, 1957, stated that 
the committee had taken note of the ever- 
present danger of subversion in the pact 
area and had approved additions to its con- 
tinuing program of defensive measures to 
safeguard pact countries.’ 

It was reported on October 14, 1957, that 
the public works subcommittee had met in 
Ankara with United Kingdom and United 
States representatives participating.” It was 
decided that steps should be taken to coordi- 
nate rail and road communications between 
member countries, especially between Tur- 


Council 


Consultative Assembly 
I. 

The second part of the ninth ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held from October 


4 Ibid., September 28, 1957. 
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key, Iran and Iraq, and Pakistan, and 
that wireless, radiotelephone, and telegraph 
communications should be established be- 
tween those countries with United King- 
dom and United States technical and finan- 
cial aid. 

Representatives of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
and Pakistan met in Ankara on December 
10, 1957, to discuss and draw conclusions 
on the Middle Eastern situation for presen- 
tation by Turkey to the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Paris. A communiqué issued at the con- 
clusion of the consultations stated that the 
four countries had been kept informed by 
the Turkish Prime Minister of the situa- 
tion in the Middle East, especially the sub- 
versive communist activities in that area. 
Arriving at agreement on matters of com- 
mon interest, the delegates concluded that 
the principal cause of unrest in the Middle 
East was the question of Palestine. 

On January 20, 1958, representatives of 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan signed an 
agreement, which, stating that contraband 
trafic between the four states would be 
combated more efficiently by cooperation 
between the customs administrations, called 
upon the states to correlate hours and func- 
tions of customs offices on common fron- 
tiers, exchange lists of goods subject to 
contraband, and generally to increase liai- 
son between customs administrations.’ 

The chiefs of the air forces of Pakistan, 
Iran, Iraq, and Turkey issued a statement 
on February 12, 1958, announcing that they 
would pool their knowledge to strengthen 
the defensive ability of their air forces.’ 


of Europe 


16 to 29, 1957, under the presidency of Mr. 
Fernand Dehousse.’ 


Political Questions 
Council of Europe policy: Mr. Kurt- 
Georg Kiesinger (Federal Republic of Ger- 


1 Council of Europe News, Special Issue, November 
1957. For a summary of the first part of the ninth 
ordinary session, see International Organization, XI, 
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many, Christian Democrat) presented the 
report of the Political Committee on the 
general policy of the Council of Europe. 
Recalling the most important events that 
had occurred since May 1957, Mr. Kiesinger 
noted the increasing aggressiveness of So- 
viet foreign policy, the stabilization of the 
situation in the Soviet satellites, the con- 
tinued hostility between Israel and the Arab 
states in the Middle East, and the virtually 
complete ratification of the Rome treaties. 
Following the Assembly’s general debate 
and the reconsideration by the Political 
Committee of the report with several pro- 
posed amendments, Mr. Kiesinger intro- 
duced an amended draft resolution, which 
was subsequently adopted by the Assembly. 
Under the terms of the resolution the As- 
sembly recommended to the Committee of 
Ministers that they 1) reply to previous rec- 
ommendations urging the coordination of 
national foreign policies and prior consulta- 
tion among member governments on mat- 
ters affecting the partnership of European 
nations; 2) develop a system of consultation 
with a view to formulating a common Eu- 
ropean foreign policy; 3) consider meetings 
of prime ministers for informal discussions 
on major policy questions, more frequent 
meetings of foreign ministers, and the es- 
tablishment of a standing group to prepare 
the work of the regular meetings of the 
foreign ministers; and 4) develop a com- 
mon policy regarding a) the conclusion of 
a disarmament agreement for a controlled 
suspension of nuclear tests related to a con- 
trolled cut-off in the production of nuclear 
materials for military purposes, 6) the ar- 
rangement with the Soviet Union for Ger- 
man reunification by free elections, c) the 
continued discussion of the issue of the 
freedom of eastern European countries, d) 
the encouragement of technical, economic, 
and social progress in the Middle East, e) 
efforts to induce the Arab states and Israel 
to open direct negotiations, f) the early es- 
tablishment of the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development and g) 
the allocation of approximately one percent 
of the national incomes of member govern- 
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ments to aid underdeveloped areas. The 
Assembly unanimously approved a draft or- 
der inviting the Political Committee to set 
up a special group to inquire into machin- 
ery or procedure required for consultation 
among member governments to coordinate 
policies on foreign affairs. 

Rationalization of European institutions: 
The Assembly had before it two reports 
dealing with the rationalization of Euro- 
pean institutions. Presenting the first, Mr. 
Karl Mommer (Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Socialist) reported the Political Com- 
mittee’s conclusion that since the number 
of European assemblies could not be re- 
duced to less than three, the problem was 
essentially the organization of the relations 
among the three. Concerning the seat of 
the European institutions, Mr. Mommer re- 
ported the committee’s belief that the parlia- 
mentary and executive organs of the six- 
power communities as well as the three 
European assemblies should meet in the 
same place. Turning to the ministerial or- 
gan of the Council of Europe, Mr. Mommer 
asserted that the requirement that each 
state’s representative should be the minister 
for foreign affajrs or his alternate was too 
restrictive. In the committee’s opinion rep- 
resentation by departmental ministers for 
discussion of technical matters would be 
preferable. The second report, which con- 
cerned relations between the Council of 
Europe and the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), was pre- 
sented by Mr. Etienne de la Vallée-Poussin 
(Belgium, Social Christian), who asserted 
that the two organizations should be 
merged as soon as possible in order to deal 
with the creation of a free trade area. 

The Assembly discussed the two reports 
and unanimously adopted a resolution in- 
structing the president of the Assembly to 
discuss with the authorities of the European 
Economic Community (common market) 
and the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity (Euratom) arrangements for transmis- 
sion of the annual reports of the executive 
commissions of the two organizations to the 
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joint meetings between the Consultative As- 
sembly and the single assembly of the other 
two bodies, transmission of the report of 
each of the two assemblies to the other, 
joint meetings of the bureaux at least twice 
a year, and a common meeting place of the 
two assemblies. The Assembly also recom- 
mended to the Committee of Ministers that 
they arrange to ensure that relations be- 
tween the Council of Europe and the new 
communities would be as close as those 
between the Council of Europe and the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). Among its other decisions the 
Assembly 1) approved a resolution welcom- 
ing a decision of the foreign ministers of 
the members of the European Economic 
Community and Euratom regarding partial 
identity of membership between the two 
assemblies; 2) agreed to the recommenda- 
tion that the parliamentary, executive, and 
intergovernmental organs of Euratom and 
the common market, the three European as- 
semblies, and other intergovernmental or- 
ganizations, be established at the same 
place; and 3) agreed to the opinion recom- 
mending the Committee of Ministers to do 
everything possible to secure the amalgama- 
tion of OEEC and the Council of Europe 
at an early date. Regarding the Committee 
of Ministers of the Council of Europe, the 
Assembly unanimously recommended that 
the statute be amended so that the Commit- 
tee could meet in different composition ac- 
cording to the object of each session. 
European cooperation in atomic energy: 
The Assembly received a report on Euro- 
pean cooperation in the field of atomic 
energy, submitted by Mr. Natale Santero 
(Italy, Christian Democrat), who addressed 
the Assembly on the relationship between 
Euratom, the European Nuclear Energy 
Agency of OEEC, and the United Na- 
tions International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). A resolution subsequently passed 
by the Assembly, inter alia, urged collabora- 
tion between Euratom and OEEC in setting 
up joint undertakings and requested that 
Euratom and OEEC consider the desir- 
ability of entrusting to Euratom security 


control on the territory of Euratom’s six 
members and the question of whether the 
United States, for materials included in bi- 
lateral agreements between European states 
and the United States, and IAEA should 
entrust to Euratom security control in the 
territory of the six governments. The reso- 
lution also invited Euratom and OEEC to 
ensure as soon as possible a joint control 
service for the protection of the health of 
workers in the nuclear sector and the gen- 
eral population. 


Economic Questions 

European integration: free trade area: 
Mr. John Hay (United Kingdom, Conserva- 
tive) introduced an Economic Committee 
report on the proposed European free trade 
area. Pointing out that the free trade area 
would have to conform with requirements 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and with treaty obligations among 
the six members of the European Economic 
Community, Mr. Hay cited several prob- 
lems arising from the need to harmonize 
the free trade area with the common mar- 
ket: the definition of the origin of goods, 
the elimination of tariffs and quotas, escape 
clauses, and coordination of economic poli- 
cies. Mr. Hay asserted that problems con- 
cerning agriculture had been exaggerated 
but would require a special arrangement. 
Another difficulty connected with the free 
trade area was the inclusion of overseas ter- 
ritories in the European Economic Commu- 
nity, but the committee had proposed no 
solution on the question. Mr. Marinus van 
der Goes van Naters (Netherlands, Labor), 
rapporteur of the Political Committee, 
maintained that if the free trade area were 
to succeed it should abandon the strictly 
economic approach and adopt the political 
procedure and rapid pace that had been fol- 
lowed for the common market. Pointing 
out that the free trade area constituted an 
aspect of the external policy of the nations 
in the European Economic Community, he 
said that the Political Committee urged the 
inclusion of Commonwealth countries in 
the free trade area. Mr. René Charpentier 
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(France, MRP), introducing the report of 
the Committee on Agriculture, stated that 
the committee approved the continuation of 
negotiations for the free trade area but felt 
that solutions could not be sought on a 
product-by-product basis as suggested by the 
Economic Committee, nor could solutions 
be explored for each individual country. 

Following the ensuing debate the Assem- 
bly referred the texts suggested by the com- 
mittees and a number of proposed amend- 
ments to the committees’ chairmen and 
rapporteurs, who submitted a single draft 
recommendation to the Assembly. The 
measure, subsequently adopted by the As- 
sembly, recommended to the Committee of 
Ministers, inter alia, that 1) exemptions 
from the rules governing the elimination 
of trade barriers and special assistance, spe- 
cifically in the form of investment finance, 
be made for industrially less developed 
countries, particularly Greece and Turkey; 
2) definitions of origin should be sufficiently 
liberal and administrative procedures as 
simple as possible; 3) a solution to problems 
of trade in agricultural and fishery products 
be sought by a pragmatic approach, taking 
into account the special regime for agricul- 
ture envisaged in the Rome Treaty and the 
need to assure non-discriminatory treatment 
of agricultural goods traded throughout the 
free trade area; 4) special arrangements be 
provided within OEEC for cooperation in 
a gradual coordination of economic, mone- 
tary, and commercial policies and govern- 
ment action to achieve and maintain full 
and productive employment and large and 
steadily growing demand; and 5) steps be 
avoided that might cause economic disloca- 
tion for countries outside Europe. The 
Assembly also instructed its Social Com- 
mittee to consider the social implications 
involved in the proposal for a free trade 
area. 

Reports from the European Coal and 
Steel Community: In a resolution replying 
to the fifth general report on the activities 
of ECSC the Assembly, inter alia, noted the 
continued expansion of steel production but 
stated concern over the decline in the rate 


of increase of coal production, called upon 
the High Authority to act vigorously for 
a multilateral social security convention and 
improvement of safety measures in mines, 
requested the High Authority to follow the 
relations between export prices and prices 
within ECSC to prevent an increase in the 
gap between the two, and stressed the im- 
portance of special arrangements for the 
inclusion of coal and steel in the proposed 
European free trade area. A reply to the 
report of the Common Assembly of ECSC 
was also approved by the Assembly, which 
stated that the question of the relation 
between the Common Assembly and the 
United Kingdom parliament should be re- 
examined, that European political doctrines 
should be further developed if the influence 
of public opinion was to be brought to bear 
on ECSC’s work, and that, in view of the 
progress of relations between ECSC and 
non-member countries, the European Eco- 
nomic Community would probably not be- 
come a closed community. 


Other economic matters: After brief dis- 
cussion the Assembly unanimously adopted 
a resolution constituting a reply to the third 
report of the European Conference of Min- 
isters of Transport. The resolution invited 
the conference to develop a real transport 
policy, particularly in regard to investment, 
urged that the conference collaborate with 
the European Commission of the European 
Economic Community to avoid wasteful 
dispersal of the specialists needed in Euro- 
pean transport plans and the preparation of 
statistics, requested more information on the 
work of Eurofima, a European company to 
finance the purchase of rolling-stock, re- 
quested the organization of a study group 
to work out a European highway code, and 
stated that the Assembly would welcome 
a survey of the network of inland water- 
ways of European importance and of plans 
for its expansion. 

Upon receiving a report of the Economic 
Committee on the second session of the 
European Civil Aviation Conference, the 
Assembly adopted a resolution which, inter 
alia, drew the attention of the conference 
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to the work of the Council of Europe for 
the simplification of frontier formalities, 
welcomed proposals to establish study 
groups on European cooperation in the 
basic training of flight personnel and in the 
training of Air Navigation Services ground 
personnel, urged the conference to recon- 
sider the development of a multilateral 
agreement to liberalize air transport in Eu- 
rope, recommended that the aircraft of all 
member states of the conference be enabled 
to land to put down and to receive pas- 
sengers, mail, and cargo on the territory 
of other member states, and called upon 
the conference to consider the need for ex- 
amining the question of airport charges and 
for consultation on questions having inter- 
national repercussions on air transport pol- 
icy or air transport economy. 

In connection with a report of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the Assembly passed 
a resolution expressing the hope that gov- 
ernments and legislatures of Council of 
Europe members would pass legislation 
regulating the export of live horses and 
livestock intended to be slaughtered for 
food. 


Other Questions 

In regard to a report of the Legal Com- 
mittee on the position of national minorities 
in Europe the Assembly agreed to a resolu- 
tion which, noting that the Convention on 
Human Rights protected individuals be- 
longing to national minorities in countries 
where the right of individual application 
was recognized, but that it was desirable 
to satisfy the collective interests of the na- 
tional minorities themselves, invited govern- 
ments of the Council of Europe to transmit 
information on the matter to the Secretary- 
General and instructed the Legal Commit- 
tee to submit another report. 

The Assembly received from the Social 
Committee a draft opinion on the proposed 
European Code of Social Security and on 
the protocol thereto. Following the gen- 
eral discussion the Assembly adopted the 
opinion, which, inter alia, 1) regretted that 
the Committee of Ministers had not author- 


ized a meeting of the Social Committee with 
the committee of experts of the Committee 
of Ministers to clarify the draft code; 2) be- 
lieved that the standards laid down in the 
code were inadequate and that in an at- 
tempt to gain the maximum number of 
ratifications, the code had lost much of its 
value; and 3) nevertheless considered the 
code and the protocol to be the first step 
towards the development of a European 
standard of social security and accordingly 
discussed and proposed modifications to a 
number of articles in the code and protocol. 

Replying to the fifth report of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) on its work 
in Europe during 1957 the Assembly ex- 
pressed particular interest in the organiza- 
tion’s activities and noted with satisfaction 
that the medical fellowships program of the 
Council of Europe was regarded by WHO 
as a valuable addition to the activities of 
its European office. 

The Assembly received the second prog- 
ress report of Mr. Pierre Schneiter, Council 
of Europe Special Representative for Na- 
tional Refugees and Over-Population, who 
reviewed the Council of Europe’s participa- 
tion in activities dealing with emigration or 
manpower problems and, after reporting on 
the activities of the Council of Europe 
Resettlement Fund, appealed for subscrip- 
tions to the Fund. The Assembly adopted 
an order requesting the Social Committee 
to present to the Assembly a report on the 
number of refugees still remaining in Euro- 
pean camps, on steps being taken to find 
them permanent homes and employment, 
and on action and funds needed to liqui- 
date the refugee problem in Europe. The 
Assembly also adopted a draft reply to the 
fifth report of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration (ICEM), 
in which it recommended that the Com- 
mittee of Ministers invite member govern- 
ments to support ICEM and take steps to 
further cooperation between ICEM and the 
Council of Europe. After receiving the 
Social Committee’s draft reply to the sixth 
report of the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, the As- 
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sembly adopted a recommendation urging 
member governments to increase their offers 
of resettlement for refugees within the man- 
date of the High Commissioner, to try 
to increase their financial contributions 
towards the UN Refugee Fund, and to re- 
spond generously to appeals for additional 
funds for the care and movement of refu- 
gees of European origin from China. 

Upon the Assembly’s receipt of the sup- 
plementary report of the Committee of 
Ministers, Mr. Natale Santero (Italy, Chris- 
tian Democrat) deplored the absence of any 
Minister, stated that the report was inade- 
quate, and concluded that the Committee 
of Ministers was responsible for the Coun- 
cil’s immobility. Following a discussion 
in which representatives strongly criticized 
the attitude of the Ministers the Assembly 
voted in favor of a resolution referring 
the report back to the Committee of Min- 
isters and declining to consider it until a 
member of the Committee was present. 

After receiving the first annual report 
submitted by the working party on liaison 
with national parliaments, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution increasing the member- 
ship of the working party from seven to 
fifteen, continuing the system of substitutes 
for the group, and allowing for members 
of the working party to continue to be 
assisted by spokesmen in the national par- 
liaments. 


II. 


The third part of the ninth ordinary ses- 
sion of the Consultative Assembly was held 
January 14-17, 1958, under the presidency 
of Mr. Dehousse.’ 

Council of Europe policy: The report of 
the Political Committee on the general 
policy of the Council of Europe was pre- 
sented by Mr. Kurt-Georg Kiesinger (Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Christian Demo- 
crat), who reported that the Committee of 
Ministers had agreed to consult together on 
problems affecting the Council of Europe 
and that the Political Committee’s special 


2 [bid., February 1958. 


group, which had been established to in- 
vestigate into machinery for consultation 
among member states on foreign policy, had 
met in Paris and was planning a number 
of meetings for the future. In debating 
recent developments in the international 
situation, the Assembly considered the Po- 
litical Committee’s report as well as two 
draft orders and several proposed amend- 
ments. The committee’s draft resolution, 
which was subsequently adopted by the 
Assembly stated, inter alia, that 1) Council 
of Europe members should consult each 
other before acting on important interna- 
tional political problems; 2) the western 
powers should be ready to enter into nego- 
tiations on the highest level with the Soviet 
Union, but that any east-west “summit” 
conference should be well prepared in ad- 
vance in order to be productive; 3) the 
western powers should endeavor to re-estab- 
lish negotiations on controlled disarmament 
and study the political and military aspects 
of regional or limited disarmament; 4) free 
Europe would not give final recognition to 
the status quo in Europe, including the 
continued partition of Germany; 5) all peo- 
ples, including those in eastern Europe, 
maintained the right to choose their own 
political regime; and 6) western powers 
should exert more effort to raise the stand- 
ard of living of under-equipped countries 
of the world, without imposing on them 
any condition which could interfere with 
their independence. 


Institutional reform: Mr. Pierre-Henri 
Teitgen (France, MRP) presented the re- 
port of the Bureau on the question of insti- 
tutional reform of the Council of Europe. 
Stating that the Council had generally failed 
to achieve significant results on essential 
matters due to the lack of a common will 
to succeed, Mr. Teitgen said, however, that 
the governments had shown a desire to 
arrive at a common policy regarding the 
economic organization of Europe. The 
fundamental problem in this matter, accord- 
ing to Mr. Teitgen, was the merger of 
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OEEC with the Council of Europe. He 
then set forth the proposals of the Bureau 
concerning administrative and budgetary as- 
pects of the merger. Mr. Etienne de la 
Vallée-Poussin (Belgium, Social Christian) 
reported that the Committee of Ministers 
had accepted the idea of negotiations 
toward an eventual merger of the two or- 
ganizations and agreed that as long as the 
organizations remained separate their activi- 
ties should be closely coordinated. Mr. de 
la Vallée-Poussin also reported that the 
Political Committee had approved a sug- 
gestion concerning the relations between the 
Consultative Assembly and the Assembly 
of the European Economic Community and 
Euratom regarding the creation of organic 
links, the reciprocal presentation of reports 
and the holding of joint meetings, and the 
institution of a standing committee of the 
three bureaux. The Assembly subsequently 
voted in favor of instructing the Bureau to 
set up a working party to work out the 
detailed basis of an agreement for a merger 
between the Council of Europe and OEEC 
and proposals for amending the statute of 
the Council. 


European integration: Following its de- 
bate on an Economic Committee report on 
coordinating policies of member states in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) as regards the European 
Economic Community, the Assembly _ rec- 
ommended that member states should con- 
sult together to coordinate their attitudes 
in forthcoming discussions by GATT on 
the European Economic Community and 
that the Committee of Ministers should in- 
vite the Council of OEEC to put the matter 
on the agenda of the inter-ministerial com- 
mittee engaged in the free trade area nego- 
tiations. 


European Civil Service: The Assembly 
discussed the report of the Legal Commit- 
tee and of the Budget Committee on the 
creation of a European civil service and 
subsequently agreed to a recommendation 
that the Committee of Ministers should, 
inter alia, 1) draw to the attention of the 


working party on a European civil service 
the need to consider measures to facilitate 
the transfer of officials from one organiza- 
tion to another, to set up a central bureau 
to receive applications for employment and 
circulate them to secretariats of European 
organizations, and to establish a compre- 
hensive pension scheme covering all the 
organizations concerned; and 2) transform 
the working party into a permanent co- 
ordinating body. 

Arbitration in respect of international re- 
lations in private law: After discussing the 
report of the Legal Committee on arbitra- 
tion procedure in civil law, the Assembly 
unanimously adopted a recommendation to 
the Committee of Ministers that a commit- 
tee of governmental experts be appointed 
to draft a European convention on arbitra- 
tion in respect of international relations in 
private law based on the draft by the Inter- 
national Institute for the Unification of Law 
in Rome as amended by the Legal Com- 
mittee in its report. 


Housing problem in Europe: Upon the 
receipt of the Social Committee’s report on 
certain social and financial aspects of the 
housing problem in Europe, the Assembly 
unanimously adopted the committee’s draft 
recommendation dealing with main features 
of a housing scheme, pre-fabrication of 
housing elements, the exchange of building 
workers, housing policy and workers’ leisure 
pursuits, housing for the aged, financing of 
housing, and collective dwellings or individ- 
ual houses. 


Other Matters: After discussing the re- 
port of the Committee on Non-represented 
Nations concerning the release of political 
prisoners in central and eastern Europe, the 
Assembly adopted a resolution, which, 
noting that a large number of political 
prisoners had not yet been released and that 
a new wave of arrests and deportations had 
taken place in Hungary and the Soviet zone 
of Germany, called upon world opinion to 
appeal for the immediate release of the per- 
sons concerned. 

The Assembly received the second sup- 
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plementary report to the eighth report of 
the Committee of Ministers reviewing the 
Committee’s work on the simplification of 
frontier formalities, Council of Europe pol- 
icy, and rationalization of European insti- 
tutions. Following the presentation of 
statements by the rapporteurs of the Coun- 
cil’s committees in connection with the 
work of the Committee of Ministers, mem- 
bers of the Assembly questioned Mr. Arne 
Skaug, acting chairman of the Committee 
of Ministers on specific aspects of the report. 


II. 


A joint meeting of the members of the 
Consultative Assembly and of the Common 
Assembly of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC) was held on October 
19, 1957, in Strasbourg, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Hans Furler, President of 
the Common Assembly.’ Mr. René Mayer, 
President of the High Authority, presented 
a summary of the activities of ECSC, re- 
viewing, in particular the question of the 
supply of third countries and iron and steel 
exports and imports. The fourth report of 
the Common Assembly to the Consultative 
Assembly was presented by Mr. Giles Go- 
zard (France, Socialist), who said that the 
report stressed the experience which ECSC 
could transmit to its successor, the assem- 
bly of the three European communities, 
particularly in connection with the gradual 
progress of European parliamentary control 
over the executive. Regarding the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and Euratom, 
the Common Assembly believed that the 
action of the two communities would serve 
as an indispensable catalyst for the unifica- 
tion of Europe as a whole. Mr. Karl 
Czernetz (Austria, Socialist), rapporteur of 
the Economic Committee of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly, stated that the position with- 
in ECSC with respect to the production and 
trade of iron and steel was satisfactory, but 
that the coal situation was disappointing. 
The Economic Committee had approved 
the emphasis which had been placed on 
progress in the social field and had expressed 


* Ibid., Special Issue, November 1957, p. 15-16. 


the hope that the High Authority would 
develop a policy to deal with cartelization. 
Submitting the report of the Political Com- 
mittee, Mr. Kenneth Younger (United 
Kingdom, Labour) stressed the importance 
of the Consultative Assembly’s relations 
with the new six-power Assembly. The 
Consultative Assembly had noted with sat- 
isfaction the progress made by the Common 
Assembly towards the elaboration of par- 
liamentary techniques on an international 
level, especially through the development of 
European political doctrines and _ political 
groups within the Common Assembly. The 
Consultative Assembly also admired the ex- 
change of views between the Common As- 
sembly and the High Authority. 

Following a general debate Mr. D. Spier- 
enburg, member of the High Authority, 
replied to a number of questions raised dur- 
ing the discussion. He pointed out that 
an increase in coal production depended on 
the number of workers, which, in turn, de- 
pended on the level of wages. He also 
stressed the need for a European energy 
policy embracing other sources of energy. 
Mr. Mayer then discussed the question of 
prices, attempts to arrive at a coordinated 
policy for energy, cooperation with local 
authorities, exports to Scandinavia, and so- 
cial conditions within the Community, after 
which Mr. Paul Finet, a member of the 
High Authority, gave further explanations 
on social conditions and standards in mem- 
ber countries. 


Committee of Ministers 

The deputies of the ministers for foreign 
affairs of the Council of Europe met at 
Strasbourg from September 23 to October 1, 
1957, under the chairmanship of Miss M. 
Witteveen (Netherlands).* Among the de- 
cisions taken the deputies 1) adopted a 
resolution on public health in connection 
with the extension of excepted areas created 
in the framework of the Western European 
Union inviting members of the Council of 
Europe to accede to the agreement in ques- 
tion so far as maritime and air traffic were 

* lbid., October 1957, p. 2. 
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concerned; 2) set up a committee of experts 
to prepare and put into effect a Council of 
Europe program of action in the field of the 
prevention of crime and treatment of of- 
fenders; and 3) expressed their appreciation 
of the activities of the special committee on 
the simplification of frontier formalities. 

The deputies held a meeting in Stras- 
bourg, November 14-23, 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Witteveen and Mr. 
Haakon Nord (Norway).’ The deputies 
noted with satisfaction that the resolutions 
passed by the UN General Assembly on the 
study of the effects of atomic radiation coin- 
cided with the position of the deputies and 
approved the principle of the creation of a 
Council of Europe cultural fund. 

The Committee of Ministers held its 21st 
session on December 13 and 14, 1957, in 


Paris, under the chairmanship of Mr. Hal- 


vard Lange (Norway).’ On the recom- 
mendation of the Consultative Assembly 
the Ministers approved the European Con- 
vention on Extradition, which was to sim- 
plify extradition procedure between mem- 
ber states, and the European Agreement on 
regulations governing the movement of per- 
sons between member countries, which vir- 
tually abolished the use of passports. In 
connection with a recommendation of the 
Consultative Assembly advocating a system 
of consultation for working out a common 
foreign policy for the European countries 
the Ministers decided to continue to con- 
sult each other, particularly on problems of 
vital concern to the Council of Europe, and, 
after deciding to examine methods by 
which a report on European cooperation 
could be presented each year to the Consul- 
tative Assembly, instructed the Secretary- 
General to draw up such a report for the 
spring session of the Assembly in 1958. 
Taking note of studies carried out by Euro- 
pean organizations with a view to coordi- 
nating their activities, the Ministers adopted 
a resolution which reaffirmed the impor- 
tance they attached to transforming the 


5 Ibid., December 1957, p. 1-2. 
© Ibid., January 1958, p. 2-5. 





European institutions into an efficient ma- 
chine, hoped that close relations would be 
established between the Council of Europe 
and the European Economic Community 
and Euratom, recorded their satisfaction at 
the decisions of OEEC regarding the crea- 
tion of a free trade area, approved pro- 
posals of the liaison committees of the 
Council of Europe and OEEC for closer 
cooperation between the two organizations, 
and decided to examine the advisability of 
introducing measures of rationalization into 
the general institutional framework of Eu- 
ropean collaboration. 

The deputies of the foreign ministers met 
in Strasbourg from February 4 to 8, 1958, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Einar 
Lichen (Norway).’ The deputies decided 
to authorize the annual publication of de- 
cisions and documents of the European 
Commission of Human Rights, to request 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO) to convene a 
European tripartite conference to examine 
the draft European social charter drawn up 
by the Social Committee, and to open a 
credit of five million French francs in the 
1958 budget for the organization of a sec- 
ond European conference of local authori- 
ties. 

At meetings held in Strasbourg from 
March 24 to 28, 1958, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Léchen and Mr. Lagerfelt 
(Sweden), the deputies, inter alia, in- 
structed the Secretary-General to convene a 
committee of experts to study the possibility 
of concluding a European convention on 
arbitration in respect of international rela- 
tions in private law, drew the attention of 
governments to the Assembly’s recommen- 
dation inviting members to ratify the con- 
vention on the international exchange of 
health education films, invited governments 
to apply the rules set out in the interna- 
tional agreement concerning the transport 
of corpses, and adopted a resolution on 
travel facilities for refugees.” 


1 [bid., March 1958, p. 1-3. 
* Ibid., April 1958, p. 2. 
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Other Matters 


Mr. Lodovico Benvenuti, elected Secre- 
tary-General of the Council of Europe on 
May 2, 1957, officially assumed his duties 
at Strasbourg.’ 

At its ninth session, held from August 
28 to September 5, 1957, the European 
Commission of Human Rights examined 
an application lodged on July 17, 1957, by 
the government of Greece against the 
United Kingdom concerning allegations 
that in 49 cases individuals had suffered 
torture or maltreatment in Cyprus.” The 
Commission’s decision on the admissibility 
of the application was postponed until its 
session of October g-12, 1957, when the 
Commission declared the application admis- 
sible in 29 of the cases mentioned and 
inadmissible with respect to the other cases 
on the grounds that domestic remedies had 
not been exhausted.” 

Meetings held under the auspices of the 
Council of Europe from September 1957 to 
March 1958 included: the fifth conference on 
the revision of history textbooks, September 
15-25, 1957, in Scheveningen; a mecting of 
the cultural experts in Rome, October 
II-I2, 1957, on the creation of a cultural 


fund and in Strasbourg, January 13, 1958, 
for discussion, inter alia, of development of 
scientific research in European countries; a 
meeting of the special committee for the 
simplification of frontier formalities at San 
Remo, November 28-29, 1957, and at 
Athens from March 3 to 6, 1958; the 
seventh session of the committee of experts 
on public health in Strasbourg from De- 
cember 12 to 14, 1957; a meeting of the 
Committee on Non-represented Nations on 
December 3 and 4, 1957, in Paris; meetings 
of the Committee on Local Authorities, De- 
cember 15-17, 1957, in Bordeaux, from 
March 8 to 11, 1958, at Turin, and on 
March 28 in Paris; meetings of the Council 
of Europe/OEEC Liaison Committees on 
February 12 and March 7, 1958, for consid- 
eration of the negotiations for the creation 
of a European free trade area, developments 
in the production of atomic energy, and 
European cooperation in the scientific field; 
the twelfth session of the committee of ex- 
perts on social security at Strasbourg, March 
4 to 7, 1958, for a detailed examination of 
the Consultative Assembly’s opinion on the 
draft European code of social security and 
the draft protocol thereto.” 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 


The Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) met in Paris on 
August 26, 1957, to discuss disarmament 
proposals put forth by the United States, 
United Kingdom, French, and Canadian 
governments in the UN Disarmament Sub- 
Committee.’ The discussion was part of 
the procedure, followed throughout the 
Sub-Committee meetings in London, where- 
by NATO members were kept informed of 
the negotiations and thus enabled to ex- 
press their views and transmit them to the 
delegations in London. On October 22 the 


® Ibid., October 1957, p. 3. 

 Ibid., p. 4. 

11 [bid., November 1957, p. 2. 

22 Ibid., October 1957, p. 5; November 1957, p. 2; 
December 1957, p. 1; January 1958, p. 6; February 
1958, p. 14; March 1958, p. 2; April 1958, p. 4-5. 


Council met to consider a report prepared 
by General Norstad, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, on the subject of mini- 
mum defense needs.’ In sessions held on 
November 16 and 20 and in the last week 
of November the permanent representatives 
examined the question of the delivery of 
arms to Tunisia." On November 20 at its 
weekly meeting the Council discussed a re- 
ported United States-United Kingdom plan 
for the reorganization of NATO forces so 
that each country would provide those 
forces or armaments which it could best 
contribute to an integrated NATO force. 


1 The Times (London), August 27, 1957. 
2 [bid., October 23, 1957. 
3 NATO Letter, December 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 12), 


™ 
* The Times (London), November 21, 1957. 
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Representatives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom reportedly denied knowl- 
edge of the plans. In accordance with a 
request of the Netherlands government, the 
Council held a special session on December 
7 to discuss developments in Indonesia in 
the light of information offered by the 
Netherlands delegate.” Members of the 
Council were believed to have expressed 
sympathy for the Netherlands position, but 
not to have committed themselves to joint 
protest or joint action. 

A meeting of the Council at the level of 
heads of government convened in Paris, 
December 16-19, 1957.. A communiqué 
issued at the end of the session reported 
that the meeting, in reviewing the inter- 
national situation, had examined, in particu- 
lar, the dangers to world peace arising from 
actions and threats of the Soviet Union. 
The communiqué called upon the Soviet 
government to honor its pledge made at the 
Geneva conference of heads of government 
in 1955 that Germany should be reunified 
by means of free elections. The com- 
muniqué went on to confirm the support 
of NATO governments for the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of states in the Middle 
East and NATO interest in the economic 
well-being of their peoples and expressed 
the interest of NATO countries in the 
maintenance of peace and the development 
of conditions of stability and economic and 
political well-being in Africa. Pointing out 
that NATO’s strength lay in its funda- 
mental unity, the communiqué stressed the 
need for improvement in political consulta- 
tion among NATO members and stated 
that the permanent representatives would 
be kept informed of government policies 
affecting NATO and its members. In 
connection with disarmament, the com- 
muniqué, after noting with regret the So- 
viet rejection of western proposals and the 
declared intention of the Soviet Union to 
boycott the UN Disarmament Commission, 
inter alia, the Soviet 


denounced tactics 


8 Ibid., December 9, 1957. 


of alternating between peace propaganda 
statements and threat of nuclear attack, em- 
phasized that any disarmament agreement 
implied adequate international control, the 
acceptance of which tested a true desire for 
peace, decided to establish a technical group 
to advise on problems of arms control re- 
sulting from new technical developments, 
stated NATO’s willingness to promote, pref- 
erably within the UN, any negotiations 
with the Soviet Union likely to lead to the 
implementation of the western proposals 
and to examine any proposal from what- 
ever source for general or partial disarma- 
ment and any proposal enabling agreement 
to be reached on the controlled reduction 
of armaments of all types, and asserted that 
NATO countries would welcome a meeting 
at foreign ministers’ level should the Soviet 
government refuse to participate in the 
work of the Disarmament Commission. 
Regarding NATO defense policy, the 
communiqué stated that, in view of the 
introduction of the most modern and de- 
structive weapons in the Soviet armed 
forces, NATO had decided to establish 
stocks of nuclear warheads, put intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missiles at the disposal 
of the Supreme Allied Commander Europe, 
strive for coordination and greater efficiency 
of NATO forces by increasing standardiza- 
tion and integration in all fields, and pro- 
mote within NATO the coordination of re- 
search, development, and manufacture of 
modern weapons. In connection with scien- 
tific and technical cooperation, the com- 
muniqué reported the Council’s intention 
to increase the effectiveness of national ef- 
forts through the pooling of scientific facili- 
ties and information and the sharing of 
tasks, to establish a science committee, and 
to appoint a science advisor to the Secre- 
tary-General of NATO. Regarding eco- 
nomic matters, the communiqué stated that 
NATO members would cooperate to fur- 
ther the achievement of economic stability, 
a steady rate of economic growth and the 


6 NATO Letter, 
Pp. 3-13. 


January 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 1), 
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expansion of international trade through the 
further reduction of exchange and trade 
barriers. Council members encouraged the 
development of the European Economic 
Community and of a European free trade 
area, while recognizing the interdependence 
of the economies of NATO members and 
of other countries of the world, affirmed the 
interest of NATO governments in enlarg- 
ing public and private resources available 
for accelerating the economic advancement 
of less developed areas and decided to re- 
view economic trends and assess economic 
progress from time to time. 

During January 1958 the Council in per- 
manent session discussed the implementa- 
tion of the communiqué of the heads of 
government, with particular regard to the 
plans for improving cooperation in the po- 
litical field, defense, armaments production 
and science.’ It was reported that on Jan- 
uary 8 the Council endorsed a report by 
three experts, appointed by the Secretary- 
General of NATO, concluding that United 
Kingdom financial and payment difficulties 
entitled the country to call on its allies for 
aid in meeting the cost of maintaining 
United Kingdom forces in western Ger- 
many.’ A press report on January 16 stated 
that as part of its efforts to coordinate 
western replies to the Soviet peace offensive, 
the Council had approved a United King- 
dom reply to a note from Marshal Nikolai 
A. Bulganin concerning a Soviet-Polish 
proposal to ban nuclear weapons from east 
and west Germany, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia.’ 

It was reported that on March 4 the 
Council met in extraordinary session to hear 
from W. Randolph Burgess, the United 
States delegate, an analysis of Soviet pro- 
posals for east-west foreign ministers and 
heads-of-government conferences.” The 
permanent representatives were reported to 
have agreed generally that the proposals of- 
fered little prospect of agreement on the 

1 [bid., February 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 2), p. 3. 

8 The New York Times, January 9, 1958; The 


Times (London), January 8, January 17, 1958. 
® The New York Times, January 16, 1958. 


basic issues between east and west and to 
have expressed suspicion of the proposal 
for a foreign ministers meeting with an 
agenda limited to selecting items for dis- 
cussion and participants in a higher level 
meeting in exchange for a definite early 
date for a heads-of-government conference. 
A statement which had been issued by 
NATO on February 27 asserted that 
NATO members considered that careful 
preparation was necessary before any con- 
ference at the summit could be contem- 
plated with prospects of success.” The 
statement indicated that important prob- 
lems connected with the preparation of such 
a conference were being studied by working 
groups of experts under the supervision of 
the Secretary-General and of the permanent 
representatives. 


Other Matters 


The third conference of members of par- 
liament from the NATO countries was 
held in Paris, November 11-16, 1957.” 
Resolutions approved by the conference 
dealt, inter alia, with NATO military pol- 
icy in the nuclear age, implementation of 
Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty deal- 
ing with economic cooperation, the promo- 
tion of political solidarity among members 
of NATO, the convening of an Atlantic 
congress in 1959 and an Atlantic govern- 
mental conference, the preparation of a 
publication concerning NATO and the At- 
lantic community, the study of proposals 
for an Atlantic institute, the settlkement of 
refugees from eastern Europe, and NATO 
activities in the economic sphere. 

Other meetings held under the auspices 
of NATO from June 1957 to January 1958 
included: a conference of national chief sig- 
nal officers representing the three armed 
services of NATO countries, held at Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe 
(SHAPE) from June 19 to 21, 1957; a 


meeting of the Advisory Groups for 


10 Thid., March 5, 1958 
11 NATO Letter, March 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 3), p. 3. 
22 Tbid., December 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 12), p. 2-5. 
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Aeronautical Research and Development 


(AGARD) Ionospheric Research Commit- . 


tee at The Hague, July 1-3, 1957, to discuss 
the use of meteors in communications; a 
meeting of the AGARD Wind Tunnel and 
Model Testing Panel in Holland from July 
8 to 12, 1957, on the subject of hypersonic 
testing techniques and facilities; the annual 
NATO training conference, held in Paris 
from July 10 to 12, 1957; an ad hoc meet- 
ing of naval planning and construction ex- 
perts, November 5-8, 1957, in Paris for the 
exchange of technical information on meth- 
ods of construction within NATO; an 
international NATO Troop Information 
Course for senior officers, November 5-8, 
1957, and the firsts NATO Familiarization 
Course for officers of General rank from 
November 19 to 22, 1957, to acquaint of- 
ficers not in NATO posts with the func- 
tions, achievements and problems of the 
alliance; a meeting of the NATO Group of 
Experts on Interchangeability of Vehicle 
Components, December 11-12, 1957; the 
tenth Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic 
(SACLANT) Communications and Elec- 
tronics Conference and the third NATO 
Commanders’ Naval and Maritime Air 
Communications and Electronics Confer- 
ence, both held at SACLANT headquar- 
ters, January 22-30, 1958." 

A number of military exercises were held 
under the sponsorship of NATO. From 
May 3 to 10, 1957, a NATO convoy and 
anti-submarine exercise, NEW BROOM 
VII, was carried out by Canadian, United 
Kingdom, and United States naval forces 
in the western Atlantic. Exercise GREEN 
PIVOT was held from May 6 to 9, 1957, 
to test the defensive strength of NATO 
forces in southern Europe. Exercise ROSIE 
ROSIE, a large-scale NATO air defense 
exercise in the southern Europe and Medi- 
terranean area, took place from June 25 to 
28, 1957. Air defense aircraft with support 
aircraft of the United States Air Force in 
Europe began a temporary deployment to 


18 Ibid., July 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 7), p. 7; September 
1957 (Vol. 5, Nos. 8 and 9), ‘p. 5, 6, 10; December 
1957 (Vol. 5, No. 12), p. 22; January 1958 (Vol. 6, 


Adana, Turkey, on July 12, 1957. Three 
military exercises for Greek and Turkish 
troops were carried out in northern Greece 
in August and September 1957 under 
NATO planning. 

A series of major exercises was conducted 
in September 1957. SEA SPRAY, held 
September 13 and 14, included over 85 
vessels and extended from the eastern coast 
of Canada and the United States to waters 
near the United Kingdom. STRIKE BACK, 
September 19-26, involved more than 150 
vessels from Canada, France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States and ranged over the north 
Atlantic to waters adjacent, the Iceland- 
Faroes Gap, the Norwegian Sea, and por- 
tions of the North Sea. From September 
19 to 28 SEA WATCH, comprising forces 
from Canada, France, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, was carried out primarily in 
the north and mid-Atlantic. FEND OFF, 
including 30 ships and five maritime con- 
trol squadrons from Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, was 
conducted in the northern Atlantic, operat- 
ing from bases in Iceland and the United 
Kingdom, September 26-28. COUNTER 
PUNCH, an annual training exercise di- 
rected by SHAPE, was held from Septem- 
ber 19-22 throughout the command from 
Norway to Turkey. NORTH FALL was 
carried out September 19 to 28 mainly in 
Zealand and northern Norway with Danish, 
Norwegian, United States, and United 
Kingdom troops participating. Greek, Turk- 
ish, Italian, United Kingdom, and United 
States forces took part in exercise DEEP 
WATER, a land, sea, and air maneuver, 
September 24-28. During the last two 
weeks of September NATO naval and air 
forces and merchant shipping from Bel- 
gium, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom carried out exercise STAND 
FIRM, a minesweeping, anti-submarine and 


No. 1), p. 23; and March 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 3), 
p. 16. 
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convey protection operation in the southern 
North Sea and the Channel and its south- 
western approaches. A combined exercise, 
RED EPOCH, was held on the southwest 
coast of Turkey from October 31 to Novem- 
ber 2 with the simulation of atomic condi- 
tions. NATO training exercise SHARP 
SQUALL TWO was conducted from No- 
vember 1 to 13 near Invergordon, Scotland 
with the participation of forces from Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom. The military and civil 
communications systems which would be 
used by forces of Allied Command Europe 
in case of war engaged in a training exer- 
cise called SIGEX III on November 12-16. 
A planning exercise at the senior level, 
HOSTAGE NOIR, was conducted in 
Paris January 8-10, 1958, for examining 
and discussing certain tactical problems on 
the subject of defense.” 

On July 26, 1957, 54 members of the 
eleventh course of the NATO Defense Col- 
lege received diplomas on completion of the 
five and a half months course, bringing the 
total number of graduates of the college to 
577 

On July 5, 1957, command of the first 
forces of the Federal Republic of Germany 
assigned to SHAPE was turned over to the 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe. The 
turnover included the first three divisions 
of German troops and a flotilla of mine 
sweepers.” 


Appointments and changes of command 
announced during the period May 1957 to 
March 1958 included the following: Major 
General Paul D. Harkins, Commander AI- 
lied Land Forces, South-Eastern Europe; 
Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, Commander- 
in-Chief Channel and Southern North Sea; 
Major General Richard C. Lindsay, Com- 
mander Allied Air Forces Southern Europe; 
Vice-Admiral Robert Pirie, Commander 
Striking Fleet Atlantic; Major General Ed- 
ward J. Timberlake, Commander Fourth 
Allied Tactical Air Force; Vice Admiral 
Frank T. Watkins, Commander Ocean Sub 
Area and Commander U. S. Atlantic Sub 
Area; Admiral Sir William Davis, Com- 
mander-in-Chief Eastern Atlantic Area; Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Lambe, Commander- 
in-Chief Allied Forces, Mediterranean 
(Malta); Brigadier General William A. 
Matheny, Chief of Staff, Allied Air Forces 
Northern Europe; Mr. Ernest H. Meili 
(United States), Assistant Secretary General 
for Production and Logistics of NATO; 
General Sir Richard Gale to succeed Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery as Deputy Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe on Sep- 
tember 21, 1958; Rear Admiral M. S. 
Townsend, Commander Naval Forces, 
Northern Area Central Europe; Professor 
Norman F. Ramsey, Scientific Advisor to 
the Secretary General; and Vice Admiral 
W. J. Wentworth Woods, Deputy Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic.” 


Organization of American States 


Council 

The Council of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) held a number of 
meetings during the period May—Decem- 
ber 1956. Following a series of discussions 
concerning the proposed text of the statutes 


14 Ibid., June 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 6), p. 22; July 
1957 (Vol. 5, No. 7), p. 8; September 1957 (Vol. 5, 
Nos. 8 and 9), p. 7, 9; October 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 10), 
p. 8, 9; December 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 12), p. 18; Janu- 
ary 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 1), p. 18; February 1958 (Vol. 
6, No. 2), p. 15; The Times (London), October 26, 
1957. 

1%’ NATO Letter, September 1957 (Vol. 5, Nos. 8 
and 9), p. 5. 


of the Inter-American Peace Committee as 
submitted by the Committee on Juridical- 
Political Matters the Council revised and 
approved the text on May g.’ A document 
dealing with the draft convention on extra 
dition was also submitted by the committee 


16 Ibid., p. 6. 

1 [bid., June 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 6), p. 21, 22; 
July 1957 (Vol. 5, No. 7), p. 7, 8; September 1957 
(Vol. 5, Nos. 8 and 9), p. 8, 9; November 1957 
(Vol. 5, No. 11), p. 10; December 1957 (Vol. 5, 
No. 12), p. 2; February 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 2), p. 15; 
March 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 3), p. 3, 16. 

1 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
Vol. VIII, p. 194-196. 
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to the Council, which decided to transmit 
the draft to OAS member states for com- 
ment.’ From July 18 to 22 the Council 
held a special meeting in Panama City to 
commemorate the Congress of Panama of 
1826.” 

On September 13 the Council convened 
to discuss a Venezuelan proposal for the 
establishment of an economic fund." Offer- 
ing 100 million bolivars, an equivalent to 
3-75 percent of its national budget, the 
Venezuclan government proposed _ that 
other governments contribute a like propor- 
tion of their budgets. The Council referred 
the proposal to OAS members for discus- 
sion at the Council’s meeting on March 6, 
1957. On September 13 the Council also 
received a report from the Finance Com- 
mittee concerning an advance from the 
working capital fund of the Pan American 
Union to cover a deficit in funds for the 
program of technical cooperation during the 
remainder of 1956.’ The Council subse- 
quently authorized the Secretary-General to 
make available the requested sum, not to 
exceed $80,000, and stipulated that the 
amount was to be repaid not later than 
May 1, 1957. 

Noting decisions which had been taken 
by the UN regarding events in Egypt and 
Hungary, the Council on November 7 
passed a resolution declaring its adherence 
to the UN action and reaffirming the solli- 
darity of the American states.” On Novem- 
ber 21 the Council elected as its chairman 
Fernando Lobo (Brazil) and as vice chair- 
man José Luis Cruz Salazar (Guatemala) 
to hold office until November 1957.’ 


The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council 

The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council ([A-ECOSOC) made several deci- 
sions from May to December 1956. On 
May 8 it approved a report which it had 

2 Ibid., p. 196-197. 

8 Ibid., p. 192-194. 

* Ibid., p. 267-268. 


8 Ibid., p. 288. 
* Ibid., p. 268. 
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received from the Committee on Social Co- 
operation on the organization of a second 
series of seminars on social affairs dealing, 
in particular, with the contribution of so- 
cial programs to economic development.’ 
The Council invited member countries to 
offer to serve as host to the seminars. At 
the same meeting, after receiving from the 
Committee on Economic Cooperation a re- 
port on the world cotton situation, the Coun- 
cil adopted a draft resolution stating, inter 
alia, that, whereas the United States on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1956, had announced a new price 
policy regarding the sale of cotton surpluses 
for export, but had expressed its intention to 
act so as to prevent a serious maladjustment 
of world-market prices and to avoid preju- 
dicing the competitive position of friendly 
countries, [A-ECOSOC reminded govern- 
ments of the adverse effect that the inter- 
national situation of the cotton market and 
the policy of selling surpluses might have 
on some of them as cotton producers, rec- 
ommended the desirability of American 
cotton-producing countries taking measures 
to ease the cotton market situation, ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the United States 
government’s assertion that it would take 
measures to avoid a price maladjustment, 
and suggested that governments utilize the 
procedure of consultation.’ 

On December 21 IA-ECOSOC received 
from the Committee on Economic Coopera- 
tion two additional reports prepared by the 
secretariat on the cotton situation.” A reso- 
lution passed by IA-ECOSOC in the light 
of the reports stated that IA-ECOSOC, con- 
sidering, inter alia, that the disposal of cot- 
ton surpluses at an accelerated rate by the 
United States had been the principal cause 
of the decline in prices and that it would 
probably affect the disposal of other coun- 
tries’ cotton in the world market, that the 
cotton produced in the current agricultural 
year by the majority of the Latin American 

1 [bid., p. 266. 

8 Ibid., p. 200. 


* Ibid., p. 201-202. 
1 Ibid., p. 303-305. 
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producing countries had not reached the 
world market, and that a greater dislocation 
might be produced by the additional dis- 
posal of surpluses, called the attention of 
governments to disturbances that the accel- 
erated disposal of cotton surpluses provoked 
in the economies of the cotton-producing 
Latin American countries, recommended to 
the countries concerned to seek a solution 
through consultation, and pointed out the 
need of the producing countries’ continuing 
to take measures to prevent the accumula- 
tion of additional cotton surpluses and to 
promote greater consumption, 

IA-ECOSOC on May 24 in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Committee 
on Social Cooperation accepted the offer of 
the Pan American Federation of Associa- 
tions of Architects to submit a report on the 
establishment of a private inter-American 
bank for the promotion of housing of so- 
cial interest.” At this meeting the Council 
also received a report from the Commiitee 
on Technical Cooperation on new bases for 
the program of technical cooperation.” Upon 
examination of the report the Council trans- 
mitted it to OAS members and to cooperat- 
ing agencies of the program for comment 
and decided to hold a special plenary meet- 
ing on July 2, 1956, to approve the draft. 
In view of the request from several govern- 
ments on July 2 that more time be granted 
for study of the documents, the Council 
voted to refer the observations to the Com- 
mittee on Technical Cooperation. On Sep- 
tember 20 IA-ECOSOC received the com- 
mittee’s report and on September 28 
approved the revised version of the pro- 
posed bases.” 

At its meeting on July 5 IA-ECOSOC 
discussed the report of the Committee on 
Economic Cooperation regarding the tech- 
nical study compiled by the IA-ECOSOC 
secretariat concerning guideposts to Latin 
American economic development.” The 
Council agreed that such studies should be 


11 [bid., p. 203. 

12 [hid., p. 203-204. 
18 [bid., p. 279-283. 
1# Ibid., p. 202-203. 
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brought to the attention of OAS members 
and, accordingly, transmitted the document 
to member governments. Upon receiving 
a report from the Committee on Technical 
Cooperation regarding a request from the 
OAS Secretary-General for supplementary 
funds for the program of technical coopera- 
tion to meet an increase in auditor’s ex- 
penses, the Council allocated a supplemental 
amount of $2,650.73." 

In a meeting held on July 12 IA- 
ECOSOC considered the establishment of 
a program for the development of inter- 
American technical standards." The Coun- 
cil decided, inter alia, to transmit to OAS 
members documents prepared by the secre- 
tariat and by the Committee on Economic 
Cooperation on the matter and to convoke 
in the first quarter of 1957 an inter-Ameri- 
can meeting of experts on standardization 
to promote the development of national 
technical standards and to agree on the 
bases for a cooperative program for product 
standardization in the hemisphere. On Oc- 
tober 25 IA-ECOSOC elected Washington 
P. Bermidez (Uruguay) as its chairman 
and Harold M. Randall (United States) as 
vice chairman to serve until the special an- 
nual meeting of 1957." 


Inter-American Cultural Council 

The second meeting of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Council was held in Lima, 
Peru, from May 3 to 12, 1956, under the 
chairmanship of Juan Mendoza Rodriguez.” 
Resolutions and recommendations approved 
at the meeting covered the following mat- 
ters: OAS programs in education, the social 
sciences, mathematics and the natural sci- 
ences, and culture, studies assigned to the 
Committee for Cultural Action, the crea 
tion of national committees for the promo 
tion of American solidarity, the exchange 
of persons, incorporation of the hemisphere’s 
Indian ethnic groups into national life, a 
draft cultural charter of America, the vali- 


5 Ihid., p. 204. 
16 [hid., p. 199-200. 
1 Ibid., p. 270. 
8 [bid., p. 205-233. 
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dation of diplomas and equivalence of 
studies, meetings of university presidents, 
deans, and professors, international ex- 
change of publications, the creation of an 
inter-American cultural institute, the pro- 
motion of national radio programs and pub- 
lications for the dissemination of American 
culture, the promotion of children’s litera- 
ture, and the preparation of an encyclopedia 
of America. 


Other Matters 

The sixth inter-American travel congress 
met in San José, Costa Rica, April 14-21, 
1956." The agenda for the conference in- 
cluded policy and planning of tourist travel 
in the inter-American field, research and 
organization of tourist travel, facilitation of 
international tourist travel, travel plant, and 
tourist-travel promotion. 


The Inter-American Commission of 
Women held its eleventh assembly from 
June 2 to 21, 1956, in Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic.” The assembly ap- 
proved resolutions concerning, inter alia, 
women in public office, inclusion in the 
1960 census of America of statistical data 
on women’s activities, participation of 
women in national public life, education for 
citizenship, inclusion of training programs 
in the work plans of cultural missions, in- 
clusion of civic-democratic education courses 
in fundamental and secondary education 
curricula, and civil-legislation reform. 

The Executive Committee of the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization held its 
28th meeting in Washington, D.C., from 
June 5 to 13, 1956, primarily to discuss ad- 
ministrative and financial matters.” 


South Pacific Commission 


Seventeenth Session 


The seventeenth session of the South 
Pacific Commission was held under the 
chairmanship of Mr. C. G. R. McKay, 
Senior Commissioner for New Zealand, at 
its headquarters in Nouméa from October 
19 to November 6, 1957... The Commission 
decided to concentrate on a limited number 
of activities, work on projects in active part- 
nership with island administrations, and 
seek increasing aid from other international 
organizations and bodies interested in Pa- 
cific progress, thus giving effect to the con- 
clusions of the review conference held by 
its members in Canberra in May 1957 to 
study its first ten years of progress and to 
suggest broad lines for its future work. The 
Commission selected the following specific 
subjects for concentrated effort in its three 
main fields of activity: in economic develop- 
ment, fisheries, pests and diseases of plants 
and animals (especially the rhinoceros bee- 
tle), and plant introduction; in health, 
health education, nutrition and diet, and 


1% [bid., p. 234-250. 
2% Ibid., p. 254-260. 
21 [bid., p. 260-264. 


mosquito-borne diseases; and in social de- 
velopment, literature promotion, education, 
and aided self-help. 

The Commission expressed satisfaction at 
the success of courses for Pacific islanders 
in fisheries and health education and ap- 
proved preliminary proposals for holding 
two further training courses, one in boat 
building, repairs, and engine maintenance, 
and the other in literature production. The 
experimental fish ponds project was to be 
expanded during 1958. If support could 
be obtained from other international bodies 
or from territorial governments, the Com- 
mission planned to employ during 1958 an 
expanded team of investigators to work on 
the project of rhinoceros beetle control 
which had been begun by two Commission 
etymologists. Plant introduction activities 
were being concentrated on the introduction 
and distribution of cocoa, coffee, pepper, 
other cash crops, root and green vegetables, 
breadfruit, bamboo, and forage and pasture 
plants. The Commission approved a con- 


1SPC Quarterly Bulletin, January 1958 (Vol. 8, 
No. 1), p. 29. For information on the sixteenth ses- 
sion, see International Organization, XI, p. 395-397. 
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tribution to the plant introduction station 
at Naduruloulou, near Suva, Fiji, in recog- 
nition of the useful work being carried out 
there on cocoa, coffee, black pepper, and 
taro. Progress in the health education 
project, including the holding of the health 
education training course at headquarters 
from July 1 to August 21, 1957, was re- 
viewed and the holding of a study group 
in 1959 or 1960 was approved in principle 
to review the progress made in filariasis 
and elephantiasis since the Filariasis Confer- 
ence was held under Commission auspices 
in Tahiti in 1951. 

A technical meeting on cooperatives was 
to be held under Commission auspices at 
Port Moresby in July or August 1958 to 
enable officers of territorial administrations 
and specialist cooperative officers to discuss 
their problems and exchange views and ex- 
periences. The Commission approved pre- 
liminary plans for the establishment of a 
literature production training center for 
Pacific islanders, probably in Honiaria in 
the British Solomon Islands. The assistance 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization was to be 
sought for the project which was to train 
students in simple printing methods, es- 
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pecially those suited for production of small 
editions. 

The Commission recorded its apprecia- 
tion of the services of the retiring Secretary- 
General, Dr. Ralph Clarion Bedell. His 
successor, Mr. Thomas R. Smith, former 
Secretary to the government of Western 
Samoa, was to take up his appointment in 
February 1958. 


Other Matters 


Thirty-nine health workers and teachers 
from fifteen Pacific islands attended a spe- 
cial eight weeks’ course in health education 
which was held in Nouméa, as a joint 
venture between the Commission and the 
World Health Organization, beginning July 
1, 1957. The basic topics discussed, which 
were chosen in accordance with the inter- 
ests and needs of the students, were as fol- 
lows: common health needs and problems 
of village life; influences upon the health 
of the village; how people grow up in dif- 
ferent communities; how people learn and 
change their behavior; planning and or- 
ganizing health education programs and 
activities; and the use of health education 
methods and techniques. 


Southeast Asian Defense Treaty Organization 


Council 

The Council of Ministers of the South- 
east Asian Defense Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) held its fourth annual meeting 
in Manila from March 11-13, 1958, under 
the chairmanship of the Acting Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs of the Philippines, the 
Hon. Felixberto M. Serrano, A communiqué’ 
issued at the close of the session stated that 
the Council had reviewed the world situa- 
tion, with special attention to the treaty 
area, approved the work of the organization 
since its meeting in Canberra in 1957, and 
considered reports by the Council represent- 
atives, the military advisers, and the Secre- 
tary General. 


2 SPC Quarterly Bulletin, 
No. 4), p. 18. 


October 1957 (Vol. 7, 


In its discussion of the security of the 
region, the Council considered the continu- 
ing communist threat and reaffirmed its 
determination to maintain national and col- 
lective defense against the possibility of 
communist and communist-inspired armed 
aggression and at the same time to work 
for international disarmament with ade- 
quate safeguards covering both nuclear and 
conventional elements. Communist sub- 
version in the treaty countries was recog- 
nized as the most substantial ¢urrent men- 
ace. It was the view of the Council that 
collective security measures had resulted in 
the diversion of the emphasis of communist 
activities from the military to the nonmili 


1 The New York Times, March 14, 1958. 
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tary sphere. The counter-subversion meas- 
ures being taken by the members were 
welcomed by the Council which especially 
noted the success of the seminar on coun- 


tering communist subversion held in 
Baguio in the Philippines in November 
1957- 


In the economic field the Council heard 
statements on the economic progress and 
problems of the treaty area and on further 
steps which could be taken inside and out- 
side SEATO to attain the economic ob- 
jectives of the Manila Treaty. Extensive 
bilateral and other economic arrangements 
had continued as a principal means of at- 
taining these objectives. Over $700,000,000 
for economic purposes had been provided 
during the past year, chiefly by the United 
States, for countries covered by the treaty. 
Australia announced that it would make 
available to the Asian members of SEATO 
a further $2,230,000 for purposes generally 
related to SEATO defense. The United 
States informed the Council that $2,000,000 
was being made available to the Asian 
members of SEATO for vocation and on- 
the-job training. Offers of assistance on 
various aspects of skilled labor training 
were also made by Australia, France, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom. The 
United States also announced that the 
major portion of its economic aid was now 
being directed to the region of Asia. The 
Council anproved in principle a_ project 
submitted by Thailand to establish a 
SEATO graduate school of engineering in 
Bangkok; several members announced that 
they would participate in providing the nec- 
essary funds. 

The Council agreed to continue and ex- 
pand its program of cultural activities. Sat- 
isfaction was expressed at the holding in 
Bangkok under SEATO auspices of a 
round table on the impact of modern tech- 
nology upon traditional cultures in south- 
east Asia. A number of SEATO fellowships 
had been awarded and some members were 
conducting bilateral cultural exchanges. The 
Council decided to continue its fellowships 
programs and to initiate new cultural proj- 





ects, the most important being a scholarship 
program and the appointment of traveling 
lecturers and of professors at universities of 
the Asian members. 

The Council expressed interest in the de- 
velopment of relations with other collective 
defense organizations of the free world as 
well as in the facilitation of an exchange 
of information and opinion between these 
organizations on a mutually agreeable basis. 
The Secretary General was authorized to 
enter into contact with the secretaries gen- 
eral of other collective security organiza- 
tions of the free world. 

The work of the military advisers and 
the Military Planning Office was noted with 
approval by the Council. Since the last 
Council meeting four major SEATO mili- 
tary exercises had been held as well as 
three multilateral or bilateral exercises 
which had helped to increase the degree 
of cooperation between the forces of the 
SEATO powers and had made them more 
ready for speedy action in the event of any 
sudden attack. The Council authorized a 
further program of combined exercises. The 
United States and the Philippines an- 
nounced their intention to co-sponsor a de- 
fense college in the Philippines to be open 
to members and non-members of SEATO. 
The Council was informed of the relief of 
Brig. Gen. Alfredo M. Sentos, the first chief 
of the Military Planning Office. 

The budget for the financial year 1958- 
1959, estimated at a total of $850,360, was 
approved by the Council. It was to cover 
the cost of the Secretariat General and 
Military Planning Office in Bangkok and 
to finance certain joint programs. 

The invitation of the New Zealand gov- 
ernment to hold the next annual meeting 
in Wellington was accepted by the Coun- 
cil. 


Annual Report 

In the annual report of SEATO, made 
public on March 4, the Secretary General, 
Pote Sarasin, listed some of the results of 
SEATO’s work in 1957, as follows: in 
Pakistan, frustration of communist activi- 
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ties to gain control of the trade union move- 
ment; outlawing by the Philippine govern- 
ment of the communist party and the 
capture of two top-ranking members of the 
Philippine rebel movement; Thai systematic 
campaign to expose subversive activities; 
and cooperation of Thai and Malayan 
forces in the Thai-Malay border area in the 
search for communist terrorists.” Mr. Sara- 
sin noted that five combined military exer- 
cises were held in 1957, three of which, 
based in Thailand, were air-ground, sea- 
air, and close air-support exercises, and two, 
based in the Philippines, demonstrated 
naval gunfire and amphibious operations. 
In 1957, according to the report, economic 
aid to Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and the three Indochinese states covered by 
the protocol, reached a total of $700,000,000, 
six-sevenths of which was given by the 
United States, $13,000,000 by France, 
$2,300,000 by Australia, and $5,000,000 
by New Zealand. In the educational field, 
the United States had sent nearly 200 edu- 
cators to Asian SEATO countries and 
brought more than 200 educators from 
those countries to the United States during 


the year. The United Kingdom had pro- 


vided training for 180 students and France 
had provided scholarships for 1,000 students 
from Asian member countries and Vietnam, 


Cambodia, and Laos. 


Other Matters 


It was reported that on August 20, 1957, 
Mr. Sandys, United Kingdom Minister of 
Defense, informed the press that nuclear 
weapons would be available for the defense 
of the SEATO area, which the United 
Kingdom continued to regard as one of the 
vital sectors of the free world’s defensive 
front.’ 

The first Secretary General of SEATO, 
former Thai Ambassador to Washington, 
Nai Pote Sarasin, was installed on Septem- 
ber 4, 1957, in Bangkok.’ He resigned from 
his position on September 22 to become 
provisional premier of Thailand.’ William 
Worth of Australia, deputy secretary gen- 
eral, assumed Mr. Sarasin’s duties until the 
appointment of a new secretary general. 
On January 10, 1958, it was announced by 
SEATO headquarters, that Mr. Sarasin had 
again been appointed Secretary-General of 
the organization, chosen unanimously by 
SEATO Council representatives.’ 


Western European Union 


Assembly 


The second part of the third ordinary 
session of the Assembly of Western Euro- 
pean Union (WEU) was opened by its 
president, Sir James Hutchison (United 
Kingdom, Conservative) on October 10, 
1957, and was closed on October 14.’ The 
Assembly first discussed a report introduced 
by Mr. J. J. Fens (the Netherlands, Popular 
Catholic) on behalf of the Committee on 
Defense Questions and Armaments on the 
state of European security and on October 
12, adopted a draft recommendation by 44 
votes to 2. The proposal provided that the 
Assembly recommended to the Council to 
examine the conclusion to be drawn from 
Soviet progress in general technology and 


2 Ibid., March 5, 1958. 

8 The Times (London), August 21, 1957. 

4 The New York Times, September 5, 1957. 
5 Ibid., September 23, 1957. 


modern weapons, to consider further steps 
to achieve the fullest possible exchange of 
information and cooperation in the produc- 
tion and development of guided missiles 
and countermeasures and to bring these 
steps to the notice of the Committee on De 
fense Questions and Armaments, and to 
establish directives concerning the utiliza 
tion of strategic nuclear weapons in the pos- 
session of member countries. The applica- 
tion of these directives, according to the 
resolution, were in the event of emergency 
to be the responsibility of the member 
states in possession ef these weapons. 

On October 10 the Assembly considered 
a report on guided missiles submitted by 
Mr. Pierre-Henri Teitgen (France, M.R.P.) 


* Ibid., January 11, 1958. 

1 Council of Europe News, November 1957, p. 4-7: 
for information on the first part of the third session, 
see International Organization, XI, p. 573-575. 
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and an information document on the same 
subject prepared by Lord Stonehaven 
(United Kingdom, Conservative). The 
former reminded the Assembly that in May 
1957 it had adopted a recommendation that 
studies and research on guided missiles be 
pooled by the seven member countries with 
a view to their standardization and, if pos- 
sible, their production in common. The 
Council of Ministers in reply to these pro- 
posals had given some very useful informa- 
tion on the matter but had added that it 
was idle to hope that the time-table sug- 
gested in the Assembly’s recommendaticn 
could be respected. Mr. Teitgen expressed 
the opinion that, while aware of the Min- 
isters’ difficulties, the Assembly should em- 
phasize to them that the time for excessive 
caution had passed. Lord Stonehaven 
stressed that the only reason for his listing 
the difficulties in the way of complete co- 
operation was that he did not wish the 
Ministers to answer the Assembly by them- 
selves drawing up such a list. He shared 
Mr. Teitgen’s views on the need for speed 
and declared that some arrangement must 
be reached under which the research and 
brainpower burden could be shared equi- 
tably among member countries. The Assem- 
bly took note of Lord Stonehaven’s report 
and of the comments by Mr. Teitgen. It 
was decided to convey Mr. Teitgen’s report 
to the Council of Ministers. 

On October 11 the report of the Commit- 
tee on Defense Questions and Armaments 
on the responsibility of WEU in military 
policy was presented by Mr. Etienne de la 
Vallée Poussin, who said that the refusal 
of the Council to give essential information 
to WEU indicated something unsatisfactory 
in the latter’s structure. The Assembly 
after a debate on the matter adopted the 
following recommendation in which it rec- 
ommended to the Council that 1) in the 
future it carry out fully its responsibilities 
under the treaty and report fully thereon 
to the Assembly, and 2) that meanwhile, 
in view of the urgency of giving the As- 
sembly full information, it communicate its 
opinion to the Assembly concerning the 
proposal that the governments of WEU 


members entrust their permanent represent- 
atives to NATO acting as representatives 
of their Ministers of Foreign Affairs with 
the mission of keeping the Committee on 
Defense Questions and Armaments in- 
formed concerning developments in those 
sectors where the WEU Council had trans- 
ferred its functions to NATO. 

On October 14 the Assembly discussed 
the draft opinion on nuclear test explo- 
sions prepared in answer to a request from 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. The Assembly adopted an opin- 
ion whereby it supported the recommenda- 
tion of the Consultative Assembly asking 
that a conference of experts be convened to 
draw up a report on the nature and magni- 
tude of the risk of radiation which might 
result from the carrying out of nuclear 
tests; expressed the view that the experts 
should study ways of protecting the popu- 
lation of the world from dangerous radia- 
tion resulting from atomic piles, cyclotrons 
and all other installations based on nuclear 
fission or nuclear fusion, and that member 
states should be requested to accept this rec- 
ommendation in its amplified form; having 
considered the proposal to invite atomic 
powers to cease nuclear tests for a limited 
period of time, considering that all measures 
relating to disarmament in the conventional 
as well as in the nuclear fields should be 
closely linked, considering that a suspension 
of tests not followed in the near future by 
the cessation of production of fission ma- 
terials for military purposes would in no 
way stop the armaments race, owing to the 
fact that producing countries could continue 
stock piling bombs, expressed the opinion 
1) that an agreement on the suspension of 
nuclear tests should be concluded within 
the framework of a general settlement on 
the limitation and control of armaments, 
although it could enter into force prior to 
other provisions of such a general settle- 
ment, that any suspension of tests should 
be subject to an efficient international con- 
trol system, that a suspension of tests should 
be linked to the cessation of the production 
of fissile materials for military purposes, 
coming into force at the latest at the end 
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of the period of suspension, and that the 
cessation of production likewise should be 
strictly controlled; and 2) that the powers 
represented at the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee of the UN should make as many 
concessions as possible in order to achieve 
agreement before the end of 1957, the prin- 
ciple of which should be that any measure 
taken should tend to increase the security 
of all parties concerned and not lead to 
greater security for some at the expense of 
the security of others. 

The Council passed a recommendation 
on the rationalization of European assem- 
blies which was attached to a report on the 
subject submitted by Mr. Marinus van der 
Goes van Naters (the Netherlands, Labor). 
By this recommendation the Assembly rec- 
ommended to the Council that it accept as 
a guiding principle that the powers of any 
single European assembly should include 
the following: 1) constitutional relations 
with a council of prime ministers, whereby 
departmental ministers should submit at 
regular intervals to the assembly a detailed 
report of their activities of common interest, 
which should be debated by the assembly 
with a view to making recommenda- 
tions, with the right in exceptional circum- 
stances, to reject the report or any part 
thereof and refer it back to the ministers; 
2) a procedure to ensure regular considera- 
tion in national parliaments of the chief 
recommendations voted by the European 
assembly, in order that each national parlia- 
ment might indicate to its government what 
position it should take in the council of 
ministers or what attitude it should take 
concerning implementation of the council’s 
decisions; 3) in relation to the reduction 
in the number of texts submitted to the 
assembly, the placing of a highly qualified 
research department at the disposal of the 
assembly’s committees, in order to provide 
the technical advice necessary for the more 
detailed preparation of these texts; and 4) 
as extensive financial autonomy as possible. 

The Assembly on October 11 examined 
the reports of the Committee on Budgetary 
Questions and Administration; adopted a 

2 [bid., January 1958, p. 8. 


motion discharging the President of the 
Assembly of responsibility for the past fi- 
nancial year; voted supplementary appro- 
priations amounting to 14.5 million francs 
for the financial year 1957; and approved 
the draft budget for 1958 totalling 109 mil- 
lion French francs, representing an increase 
of 21 million francs over 1957. The Assem- 
bly also recommended to the Council that 
candidates considered for the position of 
Secretary-General of WEU, at such time as 
the position might eventually become va- 
cant, should possess either parliamentary 
or European civil service experience. 


Council 

The Council of WEU met on December 
14, 1957, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Heinrich von Brentano, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In a communiqué issued at the 
close of the meeting, it was announced that 
the Ministers had signed a Convention de- 
signed to protect the interests of private 
firms inspected by the Agency for the Con- 
trol of Armaments, in pursuit of Protocol 
IV to the amended Brussels Treaty, and 
an agreement concerning armed forces un- 
der national command, maintained on the 
European mainland. 

On December 15, following a joint meet- 
ing of the Council with the Bureau of the 
Assembly of WEU, Mr. von Brentano and 
Sir James Hutchison, President of the As- 
sembly, expressed the view that the meeting 
had helped to produce good relations be- 
tween the Council and the Assembly. The 
Council had undertaken, wherever possible, 
to be present at Assembly sessions and to 
defend before the NATO Council the As- 
sembly’s view that, now that the fact of 
allied interdependence was recognized on 
all sides, WEU’s Standing Armaments 
Committee could constitute for NATO a 
useful working tool. 

It was reported on January 29, 1958, that 
the Council had agreed to a withdrawal by 
the United Kingdom of 8,500 troops from 
west Germany, in addition to the with- 
drawal of 13,000 men approved for the fis- 
cal year 1957-1958." 


8 The New York Times, January 30, 1958. 
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Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia 


The ninth meeting of the Consultative 
Committee of the Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia was held in Saigon, Viet 
Nam, October 21-24, 1957. The committee 
considered the draft annual report which 
reviewed the progress of economic develop- 
ment in the area and outlined the unfinished 
tasks. It was announced that the annual Ca- 
nadian contribution to the Colombo Plan 
would be increased in 1958-1959, subject to 
the approval of Parliament, to $35 million. 
The United States representative informed 
the conference that a new $300 million de- 
velopment loan fund was being organized by 
his government to assist countries of south 
and southeast Asia.’ The Federation of 
Malaya was welcomed as a member of the 
Colombo Plan. On the final day of the 
meeting the invitation of the United States 
to hold the next year’s meeting in the 
United States was accepted. The meeting 
adopted the draft annual report and issued 
a communiqué which noted the economic 
progress made in the area in the year under 
review and outlined some of the future 
tasks in economic development.’ 

The sixth annual report’ cited as exam- 
ples of further progress in economic devel- 
opment increases in production of both 
agricultural and industrial goods. In some 
countries, such as India, however, the addi- 
tional demand resulting from the execution 
of the development plan as originally 
framed created strains in the economy. 
Major economic problems during the year 
included balance of payments difficulties, an 

1The New York Times, October 23, 1957. 

2 External Affairs, December 1957 (Vol. 9, No. 12), 
p. 379-380. For a summary of the eighth meeting, 
see International Organization, XI, p. 308. 

§ The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic De- 


velopment in South and Southeast Asia. Sixth Annual 
Report of the Consultative Committee, Saigon, Viet 


expansion of the money supply in most 
countries, and an increase in internal infla- 
tionary pressures. Exports did not keep 
pace with the expansion of imports as a 
result of various factors, such as increased 
expenditure for developmental purposes and 
an emergency need to meet food shortage 
in some countries. As a result of fluctua- 
tions in the prices of some of the main 
products of the Colombo Plan countries 
and of higher prices of imports, the terms 
of trade worsened for many countries in 
the region. 

The report noted that development plans 
were approved by several countries during 
the year and that all countries were evolv- 
ing programs designed to speed up the 
development process. Most countries had 
given high priority to expenditure on agri- 
culture and irrigation and for the provision 
of basic services, such as power, transport, 
and communications. In the area of invest- 
ment, the report stated that available infor- 
mation regarding expenditures on develop- 
ment in the public sector suggested that for 
the area as a whole there was significant in- 
crease in developmental activity. Although 
public investment was more important in 
almost all the countries than in the past, 
private investment continued to be of major 
significance in the economic growth of the 
region. Most countries had continued to 
take steps to encourage foreign investment. 

In production, there was a considerable 
increase in food grain production over the 
levels reached in the preceding year; offset- 
ting this somewhat, however, was a no- 
Nam, October 1957. Presented to Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by Command of Her 
Majesty, December 1957. London, Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1957. For a summary of the fifth 


annual report, see International Organization, XI, 
P. 398-399. 
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ticeably lower output of rubber and a 
slightly lower output of tea. In mining 
production increased substantially, particu- 
larly in crude petroleum and iron ores; the 
output of tin concentrates, however, was 
slightly lower than in the preceding year. 
Due chiefly to the industrial expansion in 
India, Pakistan, and the Philippines in 
1956, industrial production continued to in- 
crease, but at a slightly lower rate than 
previously. The necessity for more vigorous 
domestic action towards ensuring internal 
economic stability as an essential condition 
for successful economic development was 
brought out by the emergence of inflation- 
ary pressures in many countries of the 
region. There was deterioration in the 
terms of trade of most of the primary ex- 
porting countries of the region, in some 


cases to the extent of 15 percent during. 


1956. Because of the widening trade gap, 
foreign exchange assets of most countries 
fell sharply during the period under review. 

The report described several specific pro- 
grams and projects carried out in the region 
as illustrations of some of the major accom- 
plishments in the field of development. 
Among these projects were: in agriculture 
and community development, the irrigation 
of an additional area of approximately 1.5 
million acres in India from large and 
medium works and an additional 1.3 mil- 
lion acres through minor irrigation works, 
new planting and re-afforestation covering 
nearly 100,000 acres in Indonesia, and rub- 
ber replanting of 80,000 acres in Malaya in 
1956 as compared with 58,000 acres in the 
previous year; in the development of credit, 
the opening of 95 new village banks in 
Burma; in transport and communication, 
progress in port facilities in many countries, 
in road and railway building, and in the 
development of civil aviation; in essential 
social services, the achievement of some 
progress which was retarded, due to lack of 
resources; in electric power, in Indonesia 
completion of four of the eleven develop- 
ment projects in hand. 


4 The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme; 
Report for 1956-57 by the Council for Technical Co- 
operation in South and South-East Asia, London, Her 


The report contained a section on the 
future tasks of the Colombo Plan. As indi- 
cated by the amount and utilization of capi- 
tal available in 1956-57, the tempo of 
economic development in the area had 
quickened, but there was danger that the 
pace of development might outrun the 
availability of resources. An unprecedented 
demand for capital development existed as 
well as the demand arising from inflation- 
ary pressures. The augmented demand for 
capital underlined the desirability of pur- 
suing policies which would attract available 
capital, both domestic and external, into de- 
velopmental efforts. In dealing with the 
problem of the balance of payments difficul- 
ties which had been present in a number of 
countries during the year and which were 
likely to continue in view of the increased 
demand for capital equipment, the report 
recommended that consideration be given to 
the comparative advantage of the industries 
to be established, as well as to the additional 
efforts required to promote a greater vol- 
ume of exports at remunerative prices. It 
was also noted that the settlement of main 
priorities was being given increasing atten- 
tion by governments in the area: high pri- 
orities cited were food production and 
better transport facilities. 

The report for 1956-57 by the Council 
for Technical Cooperation in South and 
South-East Asia was adopted at the Coun- 
cil’s policy session in Colombo in July 1957." 
Reviewing activities of the Council and the 
Bureau, the report enumerated their func- 
tions in providing information and advice 
on administrative aspects of technical as- 
In regard to the general trends 
technical cooperation 


sistance. 
in Colombo Plan 
the report stated that by the end of 1956 
expenditure incurred on technical assist 
ance under the scheme was approaching 
£7,000,000, while from the beginning of 
the plan to the end of June 1957, 5,662 
training places had been negotiated, includ 
ing the 1,395 which had been provided in 


1956-57. Leading among the countries in 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1957. For a summary of 
the previous report of the Council, see International 


Organization, XI, p. 399-400. 
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number of new trainees in 1956-57 were 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya, 
and Ceylon, in that order. 

After pointing out the problems arising 
in each stage of a technical assistance proj- 
ect, the report stressed the usefulness of 
elaboration of the technical personnel sec- 
tions of national plans, the value of in- 
formal negotiation to precede the sending 
of a written request, the importance of 
adaptability in experts, the need to antici- 
pate the way in which a trainee would use 
his knowledge and fit into an organization 
upon his return to his country, the desir- 
ability of continuous support by donor and 
receiver for a project until it could be taken 
over by receiving country personnel, and 
the usefulness of evaluation of technical as- 
sistance projects. The report also stressed 
the need for coordination among various 
items of technical cooperation. 

The report pointed out the desirability 
of establishing training institutions within 
countries of the area and drew attention to 
a number of instances in which local schools 
and universities had received outside assist- 
ance under the Colombo Plan in the form 
of capital aid or in the provision of an 


expert or teacher. Another feature of the 
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Colombo Plan mentioned in the report was 
the provision of technical assistance by the 
countries of southeast Asia to one another. 
The number of persons trained by south 
Asian member countries of the Colombo 
Plan during 1956-57 amounted to 161, 
bringing the total number of training places 
provided by countries of the region since 
the beginning of the scheme to 676, of 
which 273 had been provided by India to 
Nepal and 103 by India to Ceylon. Pakistan 
had provided 59 places, Singapore 37, Cey- 
lon 33, Malaya 27, Indonesia 10, and Thai- 
land 2. 

The report asserted that technical assist- 
ance had a permanent effect because it 
remained embedded in a national institu- 
tion which continued after the assistance 
had ended. As specific examples of this 
aspect of the Colombo Plan the report cited 
the Burmese expansion of technical educa- 
tion to meet development needs, the center 
in Surakarta in Indonesia for physical and 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled men, 
the railway system of Cambodia, Pakistani 
telecommunications, Ceylonese scientific and 
industrial research, and Indian atomic en- 
ergy. 


Danube Commission 


The sixteenth regular session of the Dan- 
ube Commission was held in Budapest in 
January 1957.’ It was reported that a series 
of organizational and financial problems 
was deliberated, an assessment of the prac- 
tical work accomplished given, and the 
fundamental tasks of the Commission in the 
forthcoming period determined. Reportedly, 
the Danube Commission had covered and 
resolved almost all the basic problems con- 
cerning the establishment of the regulations 
for ensuring free navigation of the Danube; 
however, uniform regulations regarding 
civil law relations in navigation still had 
not been established. In setting its future 
tasks, the sixteenth session took into account, 
inter alia, the interconnection of the Danube 
basin with the other European water- 


ways (the Rhine, the Oder, the Vistula, 
and the east German canals) and the com- 
plex utilization of the Danube as a source 
of hydroelectric power. 
that active cooperation had been established 
with the Economic Commission for Europe 
and the International Navigation Congress 


It was reported 


of Brussels. The importance of taking the 
entire Danube into account was noted in 
deliberating the tasks of the Commission 
relating to navigation and to the increased 
economic exploitation of the Danube. In 
this connection it was reported that begin- 
ning from the fifteenth regular session of 
the Commission, the Austrian and west 
German experts were participating in the 
Commission’s activities. 


1 Review of International Affairs (Yugoslav), February 16, 1958 (Vol. 9, No. 189), p. 10. 
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European Coal and Steel Community 


Common Assembly 

The Common Assembly of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) held 
an extraordinary session in Rome, Novem- 
ber 5-9, 1957. It re-elected Mr. Hans 
Furler (Federal Republic of Germany, 
Christian Democrat) as President of the 
Assembly and chose the following as vice- 
presidents: Messrs. Jean Fohrmann (Lux- 
embourg, Socialist), Roger Motz (Belgium, 
Liberal), Emilio Battista (Italy, Christian 
Democrat), Emile Vanrullen (France, So- 
cialist), and W. Rip (Netherlands, Anti- 
Revolutionary). The Assembly discussed 
four major topics: safety in the mines, mi- 
gration and free movement of workers, 
coordination of transport, and commercial 
policy in the Community. Four resolutions 
adopted by the Common Assembly on No- 
vember g dealt with the following points in 
each of the four areas: need for preventive 
action, the solution of technical problems, 
and proposals made by the Conference con- 
vened to study safety in the mines; the 
study to be made by the High Authority 
of means of solving the housing crisis and 
of increasing vocational training, as well as 
of a plan for coordinating manpower move- 
ments between member countries; institu- 
tion of a procedure of mutual consultation, 
delegation to the High Authority, in respect 
of coal and steel, of the same competence 
to be delegated to the European Commis- 
sion, and close coordination and assembly 
in one place of European institutions; and 
the need to coordinate and harmonize Eu- 
ropean transport and the invitation to the 
Council of Ministers to take the report pre- 
sented to the Assembly on this subject as 
the basis of a common policy. 

The Common Assembly met again in ex- 
traordinary session, February 25-28, 1958, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Hans 
Furler.’ This session was the last held by 
the Common Assembly because _parlia- 

1 Council of Europe News, December 1957, p. 5-6 


For a summary of the previous session, see International 
Organization, XI, p. 694-695. 


mentary control over ECSC was henceforth 
to be exercised by the new Assembly of the 
communities of the six. On the first day of 
the session, Mr. Paul Finet, new president 
of the High Authority, reviewed develop. 
ments within ECSC during the five-year 
transition period which had ended on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1958. Mr. Finet, in referring to 
the differences in and 
tence of the three six-power communities, 
stressed the determination of the High 
Authority to preserve the powers given it 
by the ECSC treaty. The High Authority 
deemed it necessary that there be coopera- 
tion between the executive organs of the 


structure compe- 


three communities, a reason which pleaded 
in favor of their being established in the 
same place. 

On the same day, Mr. Francois de Men- 
thon (France, Popular Republican) _ pre- 
sented on behalf of the Committee on 
Investments, Finance, and the Development 
of Production a report on the coordination 
of energy policies. On February 26, the 
Assembly debated a report on the problem 
of the concentration of enterprises, intro- 
duced by Mr. Pierre-Olivier Lapie (France, 
Socialist) in the name of the Common 
Market Committee. 
by several speakers of the inadequacy of the 
High Authority’s actions in this sphere, 
Mr. Dirk Spierenburg, Vice-President of the 
High Authority, stated that the latter did 
not possess all the weapons necessary to 
fight against cartels. The Assembly unani 
mously adopted a resolution inviting the 
High Authority to take the measures re 
quired to meet the dangers which might 
arise through cartellisation. 

On February 26 a report presented by 
M. G. M. Nederhorst (Netherlands, Labor ) 
on behalf of the Social Affairs Committee 


Following criticism 


led to a debate on wages policy within the 
Community. The Assembly passed a reso 


The 


lution on the subject on February 27. 


2 Council of Europe News, March 1958, p. § 
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Assembly also approved the balance-sheet 
of its expenses during 1956-1957, totalling 
more than 63 million Belgian francs, and 
the estimates of expenditures for 1957-1958 
(140 million Belgian francs). The increase 
over the previous year was accounted for 
by the larger number of representatives in 
the new assembly and the increase in its 
functions. 

On February 27 the Assembly discussed 
the revision of the ECSC treaty at the end 
of the transition period. Representing the 
working party on the revision of the treaty, 
Mr. Gerhard Kreyssig (Federal Republic of 
Germany, Socialist) explained the points 
on which amendments seemed necessary. 
The Assembly adopted a resolution approv- 
ing the report presented by the working 
party and also passed a motion on the re- 
port of Mr. Pierre Wigny (Belgium, Social 
Christian), a member of the Committee on 
Political Affairs. 


High Authority 


On September 18, 1957, the President of 
the High Authority, René Mayer, an- 
nounced his decision to resign from office 
as Member and President of the executive 


branch of ECSC.’ His decision was to be 
effective from October 15. By placing his 
office at the disposal of the governments, 
Mr. Mayer hoped, he stated, to facilitate 
their task of appointing new Members and 
Presidents to the executive branches of the 
three European bodies. The first Vice- 
President of the High Authority, Franz 
Etzel, on October 31 announced his resigna- 
tion from the executive group to become 
Minister of Finance in the Federal German 
government.’ On January 7, 1958, the 
foreign ministers of the six states members 
of the three European communities, ap- 
pointed Mr. Paul Finet, a Member of the 
High Authority, as its President, Mr. Franz 
Bluecher as one of the west German mem- 
bers to replace Franz Etzel, and Mr. Dirk 

3 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, September-October 1957, Pp. 4. 


4 [bid., November 1957, P. 4 
5 The New York Times, January 8, 1958. 


Spierenburg as the Authority’s first Vice- 
President.’ 

On October 1, 1957, the High Authority 
issued a denial that the approval of a new 
large-scale German steel concentration was 
in the offing. The statement declared that 
“a re-constitution of the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke [the trust which had dominated Ger- 
many’s steel industry before World War II], 
which was deconcentrated by the Allies, 
could not be authorized if a demand for 
authorization were submitted”. 

On December 30, 1957, it was announced 
by the High Authority that the steel output 
of the Community had reached a record 
60 million tons in 1957, compared with 57 
million tons in 1956.’ The rate of increase 
in the steel production of the six members 
of the Community over the last two years 
was greater than in the United States or in 
the Soviet Union. The coal output of the 
Community, however, dropped by one mil- 
lion tons during 1957 compared with 1956 
—248 million tons against 249 million tons 
in 1956. 


Council of Ministers 


The Council of Ministers on October 8, 
1957, held its 45th session at which it called 
upon the High Authority to submit general 
guidance on an over-all European energy 
policy and proposals for conditions and 
specific measures required for carrying out 
the policy.” The mandate charged the 
High Authority with the power to make 
suitable arrangements for cooperation with 
the European Economic Community’s 
Commission and the Atomic Energy Com- 
munity’s Commission. Representatives of 
the two new European executives were to 
be invited to join in the work of the Joint 
Committee of the High Authority and 
Council of Ministers. 

On March 10, the Council of Ministers 
met in Paris and exchanged views on the 
United Kingdom plan for a free trade area 

® Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, September—October 1957, p. 6. 

1 The New York Times, December 31, 1957. 


8 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, November 1957, p. 3. 
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and the French counter-proposition, confin- 
ing themselves to the particular question of 
how coal and steel products would be af- 
fected by the French counter-proposals. It 
was reported that the main French objec- 
tion to the proposed free trade area was 
that the United Kingdom, having imperial 
preferences and retaining individual ex- 
ternal tariffs vis-a-vis third—z.e. non-free 
trade area—countries, would be in a privi- 
leged position which could be detrimental 
to French industry and agriculture. The 
French also complained that the free trade 
area would increase the risks of competition 
on a large scale, without affording any of 
the compensatory advantages included in 
the common market treaty. The French 
scheme, according to the press, seemed to 
envision a series of negotiations in each 
sector of economic activity in order roughly 
to equate the conditions of competition 
between the six countries of the common 
market and the eleven members of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation.” 


European Parliamentary Assembly 

The single body of parliamentarians serv- 
ing all three communities, ECSC, Euratom, 
and the common market, held its constit- 
uent session March 19-20 in Strasbourg.” 
Mr. Robert Schuman (France, M.R.P.) 


was elected president. Discussion in the 
Assembly included remarks by Mr. Larock, 
Belgian Foreign Minister, who, speaking 
as president of the Council of Ministers of 
the common market, emphasized that the 
latter had never been conceived as an 
autarkic block; a similar point was made 
by the Luxembourg Minister for Economic 
Affairs, in behalf of ECSC." Dr. Walter 
Hallstein, chairman of the common market 
commission, stated in the Assembly that 
every effort should be exerted toward the 
association of other European countries with 
the Economic Community on lines such as 
those reflected in the free trade area idea 
® The Times (London), March 11, 1958. 


10 [bid., March 19, 1958. 
11 [bid., March 20, 1958. 


without prejudicing the measure of integra- 
tion achieved by the six powers.” 


Council of Association 


At the sixth session of the Council’ of 
Association between the United Kingdom 
and ECSC in Luxembourg on October 24 
full agreement was reached on proposals 
for a substantial reduction of iron and steel 
tariffs in the United Kingdom and in ECSC 
countries. The proposals included reduction 
ot the United Kingdom customs duties on 
a wide range of steel products from the 
current level of from 15 to 33 1/3 percent 
to a level not over 10 percent, with an ap- 
propriate adjustment of the alternative spe- 
cific rates. At the end of the transitional 
period the Community countries would ap- 
ply rates not exceeding those resulting from 
the harmonization of their customs duties. 
These maximum rates were to vary be- 
tween 3 and 12 percent. If any of the 
signatories were to wish to increase these 
duties there would be prior consultation 
between them on possible courses of action 
to avoid the necessity for such an increase, 
or on the extent of the increase. 

The Council of Association reviewed the 
steel situation in all their countries and 
noted that crude steel production was 
higher than in 1956, while demand in some 
sectors was tending to become easier. It 
was reported that coal production in the 
United Kingdom had been decreasing in 
the latter half of 1957, although it was 
higher than in the previous year. Mr. 
Maudling, who headed the United King- 
dom delegation, explained that the proposed 
cut in import duties would affect steel im- 
ports from all overseas countries, not merely 
those from the ECSC countries. The pro- 
posals were to be sent to the respective gov- 
ernments and the expectation was that they 
would be signed at the next meeting of the 
Council of Association at the end of No- 
vember 1957." 


12 [bid., March 21, 1958. 
18 [bid., October 25, 1958. 
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Other Matters 

A European Convention on Social Se- 
curity for Migrant Workers was signed 
at Rome on December 9, 1957, by the min- 
isters of labor of the six members of ECSC, 
The agreement, which extended social se- 
curity benefits to all migrant workers in 
the Community and laid down minimum 
standards for payment, applied not only to 
coal and steel workers but to workers in all 
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industries throughout the six member coun- 
tries, with very few exceptions. It covered 
all branches of social security and replaced 
the bilateral and multilateral agreements 
hitherto in force, except with respect to 
frontier workers and those few clauses of 
bilateral agreements which were more fa- 
vorable than the terms of the new conven- 
tion, and which therefore remained in 
force.” 


European Economic Community and 
European Atomic Energy Community 


The European community treaties estab- 
lishing the European Economic Community 
(common market) and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) 
were ratified by Italy on October 9, 1957,' 
by Luxembourg on November 26,’ by 
Belgium on November 28,’ and by the 
Netherlands on December 5." With the 
ratification thus completed the treaties came 
into force on January 1, 1958.” 

The foreign ministers of the two com- 
munities met, January 6-7, 1958, in Paris 
and appointed the directing commissions of 
the European Economic Community and 
the European Atomic Energy Community. 
Dr. Walter Hallstein, west Germany’s Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs and the 
principal assistant to the Foreign Minister, 
was chosen President of the commission of 
the Economic Community, Louis Armand, 
head of the French railways, was appointed 
President of the Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity’s commission, and Pietro Campbilli was 
named President of the European Invest- 
ment Bank to be set up under the Eco 
nomic Community.’ The ministers also 
discussed the location of a capital for the 
two new communities; they agreed that a 
single city should house the two communi- 
ties and ECSC but failed to concur in the 

14 Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, December 1957—January 1958, p. 10. 

1 The New York Times, October 10, 1957. 

2 |bid., November 27, 1957. 

8 [bid., November 29, 1957. 


4 The Times (London), December 6, 1957. 
6 The New York Times, January 1, 1958. 


choice of a site. It was reported that before 
the next meeting, the ministers were to 
consult the European Assembly’ (the parlia- 
mentary body to be established to serve all 
three organizations), the president of the 
High Authority of ECSC, and the presi- 
dents of the common market and Euratom 
commissions, The new commissions were 
to meet temporarily in Brussels or Luxem- 
bourg.” During the discussion, cities men- 
tioned as possible sites for the communities 
were Strasbourg, Luxembourg, Turin, Na- 
ples, and Stresa.” 

On January 16 the Executive Commission 
of the European Economic Community met 
to organize the community. Among its 
tasks were decisions concerning quorums 
and voting, the structure of the administra- 
tion, and the commission’s external relations 
with such international units as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and pro- 
spective free trade zone. The commission 
decided for the time being to meet alter- 
nately in Brussels and Luxembourg.” 

On February 25 the Ministerial Councils 
of the European Economic Community and 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
met in Belgium and announced that they 
had agreed that a commission of six experts 
from each government would try to agree 

® The New York Times, January 8, 1958. 

™For a summary of the constituent session of the 
European Parliamentary Assembly, see this issue, p. 259. 

8 The Times (London), January 8, 1958. 


® The New York Times, January 7, 1958. 
10 [bid., January 17, 1958. 
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on a permanent European capital as the 
seat of the six-nation institutions. The ex- 
perts were to report to the Ministerial 
Councils by April. The Ministerial Coun- 
cils also decided to name a twenty-member 


scientific and technical committee to consult 
with the Atomic Energy Community. A 
statute to govern the work of a monetary 
committee of the common market was 
drawn up.” 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Twelfth Session 

The twelfth session of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) was held in Geneva, 
October 17-November 30, 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Shri L. K. Jha (India).’ 
According to the press, one of the most 
important aspects of the meeting was the 
discussion of the Treaty of Rome establish- 
ing the European Economic Community. 
A committee which had been created by a 
GATT ministerial meeting, October 28-30, 
1957, to examine the relevant provisions of 
the treaty and of GATT and to consider 
methods of implementing the interrelated 
obligations which governments had _as- 
sumed in the two instruments reported to 
the Contracting Parties that its four sub- 
groups had examined the treaty with re- 
spect to tariffs, the use of quantitative re- 
strictions for balance-of-payments reasons, 
trade in agricultural products, and the as- 
sociation of certain overseas countries and 
territories with the Community. Agreeing 
that the preliminary examination had been 
useful but that a number of important ques- 
tions remained unsolved, the Contracting 
Parties decided that the Intersessional Com- 
mittee, with representation from all con- 
tracting parties, should continue the work 
begun at the session. Following its discus- 
sion of the trade aspects of the treaty estab- 
lishing the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom) the Contracting 
Parties decided that further consideration 
could take place together with examination 
of the European Economic Community 
treaty. On another aspect of European eco- 
nomic integration, the Contracting Parties 
agreed that the Intersessional Committee 


11 [bid., February 26, 1958. 


should follow developments concerning the 
proposed European free trade area being 
negotiated in Paris. 

The Contracting Parties received the re- 
port submitted by the government of Nica- 
ragua concerning developments under its 
free-trade treaty with El Salvador. The 
Nicaraguan delegate reported that progress 
had been made towards the creation of a 
Central American free-trade area, although 
the draft treaty had not been signed. The 
Contracting Parties deferred to their thir- 
teenth session detailed consideration of the 
customs union between France and Tunisia. 

The Federal Republic of Germany at the 
twelfth session presented the liberalization 
program which the German government 
proposed to adopt as a result of a series of 
consultations held in June 1957 among a 
number of countries concerning balance-of- 
payments import restrictions. During the dis- 
cussion of the proposed program many dele- 
gates expressed the view that the program 
described was insufficient to meet Ger- 
many’s obligations under GATT and that 
the Federal Republic should reconsider the 
program. It was decided that the matter 
should be considered further by the Inter- 
sessional Committee. In a number of similar 
consultations completed during the twelfth 
session 1) the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Rhodesia announced that 
recent measures had been taken further to 
reduce their restrictions; 2) Japan reported 
continued gradual reduction of discrimina- 
tion in its import licensing system; 3) India 
reported that due to severe drains on its 
foreign exchange reserves it had been neces- 
sary to continue and in some ways to inten- 
sify restrictions, but that there had been 


1 United Nations Press Release GATT/383, De 


cember 5, 1957. 
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reduction in discrimination between sources 
of imports; 4) South Africa announced that 
it had continued to follow a policy of com- 
plete non-discrimination; and 5) Pakistan 
and Ceylon reported that only a very lim- 
ited volume of their imports was subjected 
to discrimination of this type. 

During the ministerial meetings concern 
had been expressed at the failure of the 
export trade of the less industrialized coun- 
tries to maintain its relative position with 
that of the industrialized countries, at the 
effect of even small declines in the prices 
of primary products, and at the widespread 
resort to agricultural protection. In recog- 
nition of these views the Contracting Parties 
instructed the Executive Secretary to ap- 
point a panel of non-governmental experts 
to examine these trends and their implica- 
tions and in particular to assess the medium 
term prospects for international trade. The 
panel would be requested not to include 
in its report any judgment on the policies 
of individual countries or any recommen- 
dation concerning them. 

In the matter of waivers of GATT obliga- 
tions granted at previous sessions of the 
Contracting Parties the six European coun- 
tries of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity reported on developments in the 
last stages of the transitional period, which 
was to end on February 10, 1958. Regard- 
ing a United States report on action to 
restrict imports of agricultural products 
under its Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
Netherlands formally complained that the 
action had impaired concessions granted by 
the United States to the Netherlands. The 
Contracting Parties authorized the Nether- 
lands to take equivalent action against the 
United States by limiting imports of wheat 
flour from the United States to a maximum 
of 60,000 tons. In connection with a deci- 
sion taken by the Contracting Parties in 
1955 permitting a country whose balance- 
of-payments position had improved to such 
an extent that it was no longer justified in 
retaining quantitative controls on imports to 
maintain some of these import controls on 
a decreasing basis and for a limited time, 
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the Contracting Parties decided to extend 
to the end of 1958 the time limit for apply- 
ing for the concurrence of the Contracting 
Parties in the maintenance of certain re- 
strictions. The Contracting Parties received 
the report of Belgium on its waiver under 
this decision and urged Belgium to hasten 
the process of eliminating the restrictions. 
France and the German Federal Republic 
requested a waiver in connection with cer- 
tain provisions of the FrancoGerman 
Treaty on the Saar. The Contracting 
Parties decided to permit the two countries 
to give special tariff treatment to their trade 
with the Saar. Ceylon applied for and ob- 
tained at the twelfth session releases from 
GATT obligations which would enable it 
to regulate the import of a short list of 
products in order to give protection to new 
domestic industries, 

General changes in GATT tariff sched- 
ules by four countries were discussed. Fin- 
land was authorized to raise the specific 
duties by an amount necessary to compen- 
sate for the devaluation of the Finnish mark 
which had taken place earlier in the year. 
Arrangements were made for Brazil to con- 
duct negotiations with other contracting 
parties on the basis of a new tariff brought 
into force following the granting of a 
waiver to Brazil during the previous year. 
Cuba raised a number of problems con- 
nected with the introduction of its revised 
customs tariff. Interested contracting par- 
ties agreed to take account of these problems 
in the negotiations which would be held in 
1958 as a result of the introduction of the 
new tariff, and the Contracting Parties au- 
thorized Cuba to impose limited restrictions 
in imports, if this were to become necessary 
to forestall an abnormal flood of imports in 
anticipation of higher rates of duty. New 
Zealand proposed to make certain adjust- 
ments in its tariff in order to modernize 
it. Since 1957 marked the end of a three- 
year period during which contracting 
parties had agreed not to withdraw tariff 
concessions, several countries initiated nego- 
tiations held in part concurrently with the 
twelfth session to permit them to modify 
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certain rates of duty which they had previ- 
ously bound. A new three-year period 
during which concessions could not be with- 
drawn was to begin on January 1, 1958. 
In consideration of a Norwegian proposal 
for establishing controls over business prac- 
tices which restrict international trade the 
Contracting Parties decided that the GATT 
secretariat should collect relevant material 
on cartels and on national anti-trust legisla- 
tion, It was decided to carry over to the 
thirteenth session consideration of a pro- 
posal for the adoption of a recommendation 
to governments that they avoid further re- 
strictions on freedom of contract in trans- 
port insurance and that they move towards 
reduction or elimination of those restrictions 
previously imposed. In regard to trade and 
customs regulations the Contracting Parties 
adopted a recommendation calling for the 
abolition of consular formalities and recom- 
mending the fairest possible administration 
of such formalities by those governments 
which still maintained their use. It was 


agreed to consider at the thirteenth session 


a draft recommendation outlining guiding 
principles regarding the use of marks of 
origin. The Contracting Parties instructed 
the secretariat to publish an analysis of the 
legislation and regulations of various con- 
tracting parties relating to anti-dumping 
and countervailing duties. 

The United States delegation reported to 
the twelfth session on the United States dis- 
posal program for surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. A number of countries, while express- 
ing appreciation of the efforts made by the 
United States to solve the problem, stated 
that the consultation procedures had not 
been entirely effective. In accordance with 
its complaints procedure, the Contracting 
Parties received reports on action taken in 
regard to complaints concerning the dis- 
crimination in internal taxation between 
certain domestic and foreign products in 
Brazil, a special temporary compensation 
tax in France, the French Stamp Tax, an 
increase in the duty on long-playing phono- 
graph records in Greece, French and Italian 

2 The Times (London), January 16, 1958. 


discrimination against imported agricultural 
machinery, and an increase in the United 
States duty on spring clothespins. 

At the twelfth session Ghana and Malaya 
became the 36th and 37th contracting parties 
to GATT under a GATT provision by 
which a dependent territory to which 
GATT had applied could automatically be- 
come a contracting party in its own right 
when it achieved autonomy in trade mat- 
ters, if it was sponsored by the former 
metropolitan territory. To clarify rights and 
obligations of contracting parties towards 
such newly independent countries, the Con- 
tracting Parties agreed that they would con- 
tinue to apply the provisions of GATT 
with such countries for a reasonable period 
of time, if such treatment was reciprocated. 
In accordance with this recommendation 
the Contracting Parties agreed to apply the 
Agreement for periods of one more year for 
Laos and Cambodia and two more years 
for Tunisia. Arrangements were also made 
for Switzerland to conduct tariff negotia- 
tions with a view to becoming a contracting 
party. The Contracting Parties devoted 
their attention to the problem of Japan’s 
trade relations with fifteen countries who 
refrained from undertaking GATT obliga- 
tions towards that country. It was agreed 
that the matter should be put on the agenda 
of the thirteenth session. 


Other Matters 

The secretariat of GATT issued a report 
of its sub-group on the association of over- 
seas territories with the European common 
market.’ The report indicated that a num- 
ber of members of GATT had asked the 
six nations of the common market to refrain 
from reducing tariffs in 1958 on products 
originating from their overseas territories. 
The six governments had replied that they 
could not undertake any commitments con 
trary to the treaty setting up the common 
market, but added that they thought it un- 
likely that tariff reductions would be car- 
ried out during the year in such a degree as 
to cause significant repercussions on the 
volume of trade. 
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Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


Council 


The Council of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
held its sixth session in Geneva, April 8-12, 
1957. The Council took note of two re- 
ports submitted by the Director describing 
the work of the Committee from January 
1956 through February 1957. The reports 
pointed out that there had been a further 
decline in overseas emigration from Italy 
and Greece, especially to Latin American 
countries, and an increase in emigration 
from Austria, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands. On the other 
hand, migration to the United States had 
reached a high level due to a sharp increase 
in the rate of issue of visas shortly before 
the expiry of the Refugee Relief Act at the 
end of 1956. Discussing the reports, Coun- 
cil delegates expressed their concern at the 
decrease in movements to Latin America, 
especially movements of workers as distinct 
from those of persons emigrating under 
family reunion schemes. With regard to 
land settlement the Council was informed 
that the decision of the United States to 
devote part of its Latin American Develop- 
ment Fund to the promotion of land settle- 
ment schemes had stimulated interest in this 
field. Eight projects prepared with the co- 
operation of ICEM had been submitted by 
the governments concerned to the United 
States authorities. With respect to trans- 
port, the reports drew attention to the difh- 
culties resulting from the progressive in- 
crease in passenger fares and the withdrawal 
of vessels formerly available for the move- 
ment of migrants. During the discussion, 
several delegates emphasized that the con- 
tinuous and orderly movement of migrants 
depended on the availability of adequate 
transport facilities. The Council learned 
that the United States was considering the 
possibility of making available to ICEM 
three vessels formerly used as United States 
troop carriers. 


1 Industry and Labour, September 15, 1957 (Vol. 18, 
No. 6), p. 231-233. For a summary of the fifth 
session, see International Organization, XI, p. 404-406. 


The Council considered the report of the 
working group set up at its fifth session to 
review current trends in operations and the 
problems facing ICEM. The committee’s 
conclusions, which were approved by the 
Council, related to the need to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to migrants for overseas 
transport, the provision of services essential 
to movement and the transfer of responsi- 
bility for the services to governments con- 
cerned, the development of migration from 
southern Europe to Latin America, eco- 
nomic and demographic research essential 
to the development of migration plans, and 
cooperation with other international organi- 
zations. 

In the matter of financing the Council 
made suggestions concerning the increase 
required in contributions from governments, 
migrants, and their sponsors in order to 
cover the cost of movements and related 
services in 1958 and requested that mem- 
ber governments be urged to contribute to 
the cost of technical assistance activities, 
the promotion of migration opportunities, 
and the implementation of special refugee 
programs. 

The Council approved the plan of opera- 
tions and budget, the plan of expenditure 
for 1957, and the supplementary estimates 
and urged member governments to provide 
additional funds to enable the Director to 
carry out the programs referred to therein. 

The seventh session of the Council was 
held in Geneva, October 7-12, 1957.’ Dele- 
gates were told that ICEM had enabled 
148,566 persons to migrate during the first 
eight months of 1957, bringing the total 
number of individuals moved by ICEM to 
717,918. Under special programs ICEM 
moved during the eight-month period 
59,018 refugees, including 53,646 Hungar- 
ians, 3,799 from the Middle East, and 1,573 
refugees of European origin from the main- 
land of China. Among the receiving coun- 
tries, Canada accepted 42,922; Australia, 

2 JCEM Press Release Nos. 227-232. 
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29,976; the United States, 23,057; Argen- 
tina, 12,577; Brazil, 7,208; and Venezuela, 
5,063. 

The Council dealt at length with the 
problem of refugees of European origin 
from the mainland of China. As a result 
of a change in policy of the People’s Re- 
public of China regarding exit permits, it 
was estimated that the total applications to 
the ICEM/United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees office for overseas trans- 
portation would approach 3,000 in 1957. 
The ICEM administration reported that it 
had received pledges for $207,800 in re- 
sponse to its joint appeal with the High 
Commissioner for funds for carrying out 
movements after October 31, 1957, but that 
unless additional funds were provided by 
member governments or unless outside 
sources of revenue were found, movements 
from Hong Kong would virtually stop at 
the end of October 1957. Following its 
discussion of the matter the Council passed 


a resolution expressing the hope that fur- 
ther contributions to the Director’s appeal 
for funds might be forthcoming, but in- 
structing the Director to continue operations 
in progress only to the extent that the costs 
thereof were covered by contributions made 
especially for the purpose. 

The Council received and approved a 
report of the five-government working 
group which had been established to devise 
a plan for more stable movement estimates 
and to devise more rational methods of 
financing these movements. It was decided 
that the report should be transmitted to 
member governments for comment. The 
Council approved the 1958 budget and oper- 
ational plan which provided for the move 
ment of 157,270 migrants at an operational 
cost of $37,400,000. Mr. Barthélémy 
Georges Epinat of France was unanimously 
chosen to succeed the late Pierre Jacobsen 


as the Deputy Director of ICEM. 
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